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POULTNEY BIGELOW’S age ae 


First Paper on BY S. R, CROCKETT. 
The Gray Man. A Novel. By S. R. 
9 Crockett, Author of ‘‘The Raiders,” 
‘* The Stickit Minister,” etc, Illustrated 
by Szymour Lucas, R.A. Post 8vo, 
= Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 





BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Tales of Fantasy and Fact. By Bran- 

DER MATTHEWS, With an Illustration by 
+ A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 





BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


A Rebellious Heroine. A Story. 
OHN KENDRICK Banas. Illustrated Y 
. T. Smepigy, 16m6, Cloth, Orna- 
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7 Giving a novel view of Jameson’s raid, from material placed in the author’s hand 
: by an English physician and a Boer official, thus presenting both sides of this re- 
: warkabie epiods. mental, Uncut Edges, $1.25. 
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The Second Instalment of 


DU MAURIER’S NEW NOVEL 


“THE MARTIAN” 


Short Stories by A timely and important study of American politi- 
THOMAS A. JANVIER cal tendencies by Professor Francis N, THORPE. 
OCTAVE THANET Professor hort 4 # WItson’s sixth paper on 
ig Washin ‘Literary Landmarks of Flor- 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 
A Novel. By Maurus J6xar, Translated 


: 

H . by Frances A. GeRARD, Witha Photo- 
ravure Portrait of the Author. 16mo, 

a loth, Ornamental, $1.50. In the e "Odd 

° Number Series.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF « DODO.” 


Limitations. A Novel. By E. F. Ben- 
Mrs. E. A. ALEXANDER ence,” by 3 EI, Hutton. ‘The Cuckoos and SON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS the Out-witted Bird,” by the late WILLIAM HAMIL- 


VICTORIA CLEMENT TON GIBSON, BY MISS POOL. 


Mrs. Gerald. A Novel, By Maxta Lov- 
1sE Poo.. Illustrated by W. A. RoGErs, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


A Novel. By Maurice H, Hervey. Il- 


IiIPORTANT NEW BOOKS. lactrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


REMINISCENCES OF OLD NEW YORK. IRAS. A MYSTERY. 


Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York (1816-1860) By Cuas, H. e 
HASWELL, with a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, many Illustrations of Localities | BY ‘Tits, Desenss, Te: evm, Say: Oe 









ty 98 Interest, and a “oe p of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, namental, 1.00. 
ncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00, 
ASPECTS OF FICTION, GREEN FIRS. 
And Other Ventures in Criticism. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- | A Romance. By Fiona MACLEOD. Post 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
MODERN GREEK MASTERY. 
A Bhort Road to Ancient Greek. By Tuomas L, SrepMaw, A.M., M.D. Post 8vo, BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
1 OT. 50. Love is a Spirit. A Novel. a hij wom 
IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES. HAWTHORNE. Post 8yo, Cloth 
By W. D, Howgt1s. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. mental, $1. 25. 
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Z mportant New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


**QUO VADIS.”” <A New Historical 
omance by the Author of ‘‘ With 
Fire and Sword.”’ 


**Quo Vapis.” A Narrative of Rome in 
the time of Nero. By Henryk Siznxiz- 
wioz, Author of *‘ With Fire and Sword,” 
* The Deluge,” etc. Translated from the 
Polish by Jergmian Curtin. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

This remarkable romance, dealing with history 
and religion, with the customs of Rome in the days 
of Nero, and the martyrdom of the early Christians, 

though a strong contrast to the famous “ With 
Fire and Sword” series and the author’s novels of 
modern Poland, is likely to take a place asthe great- 
est of his works. 


The End of the Beginning. 


A New England Romance. 
ram, gilt top, $1.25. 
The pang lematic title of a new story that may 
claim for itself a place somewhat aside from the 
thousand and one novels of the day 


16mo. Buck- 


Salamon’s Memoirs During the 
Revolution. 


Mer. pe Saramon. Unpus_isnep Memoirs 
OF THE INTERNUNOIO AT Panis DuRiNG THE 
Revo.vrion. 1790-1801. With Preface, In- 
troduction, Not+s, and Documents by the 
Abbé Bridier, of the Clergy of Paris. Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 
Anarrative of some of the most remarkable events 
in the French Revolution, from the pen of an eye- 


witness, one who was brought into close contact 
with the social life of the time. 


Nuttall’s Handbook of Birds. 


A new edition, with important additions, 
and a series of more than one hundred col- 
ored illustrations. 


A PoruLa® HANDBOOK OF THE ORNITHOLOGY oF 
Norra Amznios, By Tuomas NUTTALL 
Revised and annotated oF Montague Chamberlain. 
Vol. L., Birds. Vol. Il., Game and Water Birds. 
Jecond edition, with corrections and additions. 
Hustrated with one hundred and seventy-two beau- 
tifully engraved figures and a series of twenty ex- 
quisitely colored plates, containing one hundred 
and ten full length figuves of the most important 
“and water birds. 2vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 





extra, gilt top, $7 50 net. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISHEKS 


254 Washington St., Boston. 





UP TO DATE. 
' Send bag Pg remeng 2 copy of the Cumulative Index to Peri- 
icals. Each isaue includes all previous entries. 


October number refers to sixty-nine of the leading 


periodicals. 
. Address Public Library, Cleveland, 0. 





A History ofthe German Language from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By CHAS. W. SUPER, Ph. D., LL. D., 
President of the Ohio University; Translator 
of Weil's Order of Words, etc. 816 pages Price 
$1.50, post-paid 
this book The Critic says :—‘‘ The history of such, 

@ language abounds in striking facts truths 

which should not be overlooked, and Prof. Super’s 

book, occupying the middle ground between a 

commentary and a philological his- 

, supplies in a full and interesting fashion what 

reader needs to make hi 
eB 


uncom 
is there a note of the infallible commentator.” 
Address, The Ohio University Bulletin, 
Athens, 0. 
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SHOP, 
in | Back-number magazines. For any 





THE 


November Atlantic 


Contains 


Causes of Agricultural Un- 
rest. 
By Prof. J. LAuRENcE LAUGHLIN, of the 
University of Chicago. A logical and lucid 
explanation of the causes of dissatisfaction 
among the agricultural class, and an explana- 
tion of the silver craze. 


Cheerful Yesterdays. 


Col. THomAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
The opening chapters of reminiscences ex- 
tending over a period of fifty years. ‘ 


The Juggler. 
CHARLES EcpertT Crappock. The first in- 
stallment of a vivid story of the Tennessee 
Mountains. 
Other features of this issue are : 
Utah as an Industrial Object-Lesson. 
WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 
XI.-XVI. 

Kate DouGLas WIGGIN. 
Dust. LAFCcADIO HEARN. 
The German and the German-American. 

JOsIAH FLYNT. 
Stony-Lonesome: A Story of the Pro- 
vinces, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 

Early Recollections of Bret Harte. 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 

Out of the Book of Humanity. 

Jacos A. RIIs, 
A Study of 
JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 


Marm Lisa. 


The Young Shakespeare: 
Romeo. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Beecher and Bryan. 


Candidate Bryan, speaking in Brooklyn recently, wished 
for ILen: a eecher, to “ champion the cause of 
the people.” Chauncey Paeew. speaking there shortly 
after, quoted trom Beecher’s * Patriotic Addresses * 
part of a Thanksgiving Address in 1877 on “ tie danger of 
tampering with standards,” Beecher ‘* championed the peo- 
ple” by UPHOLDING THE RIGHT, 

That book of his is atreasury of perennial timeliness for 
every speaker, preacher, writer, or student in public affairs. 

. Evarts says: “No library and no public 
je eon be without a copy of this valuable volume.” 
ce, $2.00. 

Our list of Beecher's Works will be mailed to any 
applicant, including ORIGINAL PLYMOUTH PULPIT; SERMONS, 
NEW SeRIvS; LECTURES ON PREACHING; BIBLE STUDIES; Evo- 
LUTION AND RELIGION; and others of endless suggestiveness 
to open-minded preachers. 

‘Ag one turns these wonderful pages, it is hard to think 
that the mind which speaks through them with such ever 
fresh power to interest, and often with such tremendous 
vitality and suasive strength, ceased to act on earth,” — 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


*,* ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Have you seen our new Hymnal for Schools! The 
New YORK OBSERVER calls it “the high-water mark of Sun- 
day School music books.” 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


H. WILLIAMS 
% East 10TH Street, New Yor«. 
Dealer in os and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


Interesting October Catalogue of 

Just Out. Choice agin Boone, in vine Bing. 

tage, quoting exerease low, fompe prices. Send 
for it H. W. HAGEMANN, Importer, 

160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















THE BOOK e Scarce Books. 
on any subject write 
te the Book Shep. Catalogues free. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50. 
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Large and Valuable Library 


HENRY F. SEWALL 


OF THIS CITY 
COMPRISING 
A Very Rion COLLECTION OF THE OLD ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, RARE EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF THE 
FaMovus DRAMATISTS, POETS, ESSAYISTS; ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS AND BOOKS PRINTED ON VEL- 
LUM; SPECIMENS FROM THE PRESSES OF THE EARLY 
ITALIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIN- 
TERS; MANY EDITIONS OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 
THE COMMON PRAYER AND PSALTER; 
BOOKS OF EMBLEMS AND OTHER WORKS 
ILLUSTRATED BY WELL-KNOWN AR- 
TI8TS, ANCIENT AND MODERN; 
Booxs NOTABLE FOR THEIR 
GooD BINDINGS; ALSO A 
NUMBER OF WORKS EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED WITH Nv- 
MEROUS ENGRAVINGS FROM MR, SEWALL’S 
OWN LARGE COLLECTION. 


TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 
Monday, Nov. 9th, and Following Days, 
BY 
BANGS & CO., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Catalogues mailed upon recetpt of 10 cents in stamps. 





BOOKS AT When online. please ask for 
LIBERAL Wateaeal bak cane a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Refore buying boo} s write for quotations An assortment 
of catalogues and spe ial slips of books at reduced prices, 
sent for 10 cent stamp 


F. E, GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d Street. New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


COPELAND AND DAY 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
CINDER-PATH TALES 





By WILLIAM LINDSEY ° 
With cover design by JOHN SLOAN. Cloth, octavo. 
Price, $1.00 


Seven athletic stories told from Mr. Lindsey's 
experiences. A 


THE LISTENER IN THE TOWN 


AND 

THE LISTENER IN THE COUNTRY 

By J. E. © :AMBERLIN 
In two volumes, octavo. Price, 7 cents each. 

These volumes are made up of selections from the 
column in the Boston Transcript so long known un- 
der the heading “‘ The Listener.” 

BOSTON 


COPELAND AND DAY - 








‘¢ TRILBYANA ”’ 


The Rise and Progress of a Popular 
Novel 


An illustrated pamphlet, with rubri- 
cated cover, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


OTs  MaWe svsctasccrieccdvccececeeve 1 

Me Ss oe Ney act aventes $ 
on ° 

Deresnaiie. eemenobersasereenevcoes 


Mr. du Maurier and Mr. Whistler. 
* Trilby” Entertainments. 


eee eeeseoese 





ments,........ 19 
Miscellanea, ......+-seceeeeeees Ce eececcoceses 22 
A Search for Sources........,.0.sescecccccce 38 
Nodier’s “‘ Trilby, le Lutin d’Argail”..........37 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Mr. du Maurier’s M: sebescuey Title-page 
Mr. du Maurier’s First wing for Punch, 
Portrait of Mr. du Maurier by Himeelf........ 1 
] OF Br, WARNES 6 sco ccccckcnscccvcsis z 





r. 
Portrait of Mr. du Maurier from a Photograph.. 

«Platt, the New ee eer neem 
Mr. du Maurier’s House on Hampton Heath. .32 
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PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


ROCHEFORT’S MEMOIRS 


’ THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE 


By Henry RocHEFoRT. 
English. 2 vols., large c: own 8vo, $7.50. 


Revised and specially arranged by the author. The only authorized edition in 


In this work Mr. Henri Rochefort tells the amazing story of his adventurous life. Among the more 
important episodes are the author’s personal narrative of the French Commune, his subsequent trans- 


portation to the penal settlement of New Caledonia, his marvelous 
e ip England, and his deeply interesting journalistic ventureg. 


his n 





duels, his 


te) 


The work is appearing in five volumes in French, but M. Rochefort has decided to prepare a special 


d, in many respects, or 
matter, the Drillianee of M. Rochefort’s style 
essenger, in daily communication with the author. 


Srd EDITION 
A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND 


By “Oxonian” (Dean HOLE). Illustrated by the 
late John Leech. New and cheaper edition. 
$1 50, 

The new edition of Dean Hole’s “ Little Tour in 
Ireland,” is brought out in a form which is cheap in 
price, but not in appearance. In his prefaces the 
Author pays to the Illustrator, John Leech, a tribute 
which does him honor. The dean’s sprightly humor 
is shown to better advantage in no other of his 


ks. 
"Fenn Leech’s pictures are, of course, full of char- 
‘acter, and they become funnier and more full of 
meaning the longer you study them It does not 
appear how a record of travel can be made more 
entertaining.—Boston Herald. 


16th EDITION 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES 


By the Very Rev. 8. REYNOLDS HoLz, Dean of 
Rochester, author of ** A Little Tour in America.” 
etc. A new and revised edition, with numerous 
illustrations, including a sketch by John Leech, 
never before published. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Dean Hole’s name will always be identified with 
roses. An enthusiastic and practical cultivator of 
roses, he is an eminent authority on this interesting 


t. 
a “yee of his book has impelled bim to pre- 
pare a revised, and, in many ways, a new edition of 
this famous work. 
The reproduction of a sketch given Dean Hole by 
his friend John Leech will give the new edition con- 
siderable artistic value 


THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC 
FOREST 


A Record of a Canoe Journey for 4000 Miles, from 
Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down the 
Yukon to the Behring Sea By WARBURTON 
Pree. With Illustrations by Charles Whymper, 
from photographs taken by the author, and a 
map. Large 8vo, $4.00. 

The perils incident to such a voyage can hardly 
be exaggerated, but Mr. Pike is never guilty of the 
rather common offense of over-celebrating his 
achievement as an explorer. Indeed, his narrative 
is consistently modest, and his style none the less 





ive because of its directness and simplicity. 


—Phila, Bulletin. 


inal version in ry ap for sale in thiscountry. Apart from the value of the 
8 notorious, and his stron 
age of the work. The translation is being undertaken in Paris by Mr. 


peraenalieg, poneenanes every 
. W. Smith, Editor of the Daily 


PERSIA REVISITED 


With Remarks on H. I. M. Mozuffer-Ed-Din Shah 
and the present situation in Persia (1896), By 
General Sir THomas Epwin Gorpon, K.0.1 E., 
CB,C.8.I Formerly Military Attaché and Ori- 
ental Secretary to Her Majesty's Legation at 
Teheran. Author of ‘The Roof of the World.” 
With map and illustrations, cloth, 8vo, $8.00, 


A volume of travel of the kind which it is dificult 
not to read through once it has been begun, what- 
ever one thinks of travel literature in general, it is 
80 frankly and pleasantly written. and so evidently 
by a man who knows what he is writing about, and 
has nothing to gain or lose by what he may reveal 
or conceal,—Mati Eupress. 


THE BAYONET THAT CAME 
HOME 


By N. W. WILLIAMS. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


The story is tragic 
The local color is prod 
ness.—. Free Press. 


The work is good, virile, distinctive—something of 
which there was a want and which may well prompt 
other efforts in a like direction, The reader is 
warmly recommended to get this book for himself 
and make his uaintance with it at first hand, 

Mr. Williams is the author also of ‘Tales and 
Sketches of Modern Greece,” and his style shows 
the enriching effecis of local study. It has the 
Spartan simplicity and terseness, with much of the 
music and nearly all the power of delineation and 
color, which one may expect in Anglo-Saxon prose. 
—Oommerctal Ad 5 


and told with earnestness. 
d with iderable vivid. 





IN PREPARATION. 
A New Novel by the author of ‘A Superfluous Weman.” 


LIFE THE ACCUSER 


By Miss E. F. Brooke, author of “A Superfluous 
Woman” and “Transition.” One vol., 12mo, 
cloth, about 450 pages, $1.50, 


Aiming to Int: rest Americans in English Affairs: Hnglish Men in American Affairs, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 


1, EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

2. DOES BRITISH PROSPERITY DEPEND ON 
THE GOLD STANDARD? By Lord ALDENHAM 
(President of the Bi-metallic League) 

8. Anglophobia, By Admiral Maxsz. 

4. THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Senator TILLMAN. 

6. A VISITOR’S GLIMPSE AT THE CONTEST. 
By A. Symons Ecougs. 


6. Msthetics of the Dinner Table. By Col. Ken- 
NEY HERBERT. 





7. RUSSIA’S STRENGTH. By Spenser WILKINSON, 

8. THE APOLOGY OF DIVES. By the Rev. 
Witu1aM Barry, DD 

9. CANADA AS A FIELD FOR MINING INVEST- 

. By GuorGce M- Dawson, 0.M.G. 

10. THE REAL ROBERT ELSMERE. By F. Rea- 
INALD STATHAM 

11. STATE OF THE BAR. By 8. A. T. Row.art. 

12 THE BIMETALLIST SIDE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN CRISIS. Hy T, BE. TowgsLL, ARNOLD HEPBURN, 
and HERMAN SCHMIDT. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS A COPY; $4.50 A YEAR, 


THE LONDON NATIONAL REVIEW ON ARBITRATION 


We have pointed out on several occasions 
powerless minorities, but the views of influential B 
Would do well to read the leading article, enti 

W.—New York Sun. 


oes & 


mericans who desire to learn, not the entnione of 
ishmen moleneind 30 me dominant Unionist party, 
“ Episodes of the th,” in the London NaTionaL 





EDWARD ARNOLD 


Publisher, 


Back numbers will be sent as samples upon a plication. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS, 


LETTERS OF VICTOR 
HUGO. 


Edited by Paut Meuricr, In two volumes 
8vo, carefully printed, and bound in handsome 
library style. First Series, with a fine portrait, 
$3.00. [The Second Series will appear ina 
few months, } 

A work of remarkable interest, including Hugo's un. 
pub ished letters to his father, wife, children, and to 


many famous persons. including a notable serier of fifty 
letters to Sainte Beuve. 


HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. 


Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition from 
beautiful New Plates. Thoroughly edited and 
rearranged with a Biographical Sketch and 
Notes. With Portraits, Views of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Homes, and other Illustrations, on engraved 
Title-pages. In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 

Three volumes have already appeared ; the following 
are now ready :— 
UncLte Tom’s CaBIN, AND THE Kgry 
(2 vols), 
HOUSEHOLD PAPERS AND STORIES. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin has a Biographical Sketch of Mre, 
Stowe, an Introductory Paper by Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, Mrs Stowe’s Introduction, giving the history 
of the wonderful story, anda Bibliography of its editions 
and the numerous languages in which it has appeared. 


FRIAR JEROME’S BEAU- 
TIFUL BOOK. 


By THomMas BAILEY A.pRIcH. Artistically 
printed in black and red, and bound in antique 
leather, handsomely stamped, 16mo, $1.50, 
Edition de Luxe, bound in red, parchment and 

old, forming a remarkably beautiful volume, 
5.00, net. 


The rubrication and artistic printing and binding of 
this book make it very rich and attractive. 


TALKS ABOUT AUTO- 
GRAPHS. | 
By Dr. GrorGe BIRKBECK HI11, editor of 
‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” With portraits 
and facsimiles. Square 8vo, bound in antique 
leather, $3.50; in buckram paper label, $3. 50. 


Dr. Hill has opened an eacerdingly interesting field 
of literary or tg and has produced an unusually 
attractive volume. Fifty famous are emb d 
in his delightful * talks,” and the book is brought out in 
uncommonly ha: dsome style, 


A QUIET ROAD. 


A tasteful book of unusually good ms, by 
LizETTE WoopworTH REezsz, author of ‘ 
Handful of Lavender.” 16mo, $1.00. 


THE SPIRITUAL SENSE 
OF DANTE’S DIVINA | 
COMMEDIA. 


By Witu1aM T. Harris, LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education. New Zaition, 
12mo, $1.25. 


As the work of such a scholar and thin'er as Dr, 
Harris, this book commends itself strongly to all students 
of fante, and hardly less to all thoughtful, serious 
minded readers. . 


Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 Eas? 17TH STREET, New York. 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. : 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 





A VALUABLE WORK ON ART. 


EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 


A HISTORICAL STUDY. 


By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., F. A. 1. A., President of the Fine Arts Federation of New York, Past President of the Architectural 


League of New York, etc. 
others printed in the text 


. 


confidence that this book is offered as a guide to those who would study architecture for themselves 


By Walter Pater. 


GASTON DE LATOUR. 


An Unfinished Romance. By Walte 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


r Pater, author of ‘‘ The Renais- 
sance,” ‘* Marius the Epicurean,” etc., Jate Fellow of Brasenose 
pry Prepared for the Press by Charles L. Shadwell, Fellow 
of 1 College. 





Illustrated with 10 full-page albertype plates and 256 engravings, many of them the full size of the page and the 
8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


A work which very successfully carries out the author’s ongeensed intention to show that the history of architecture is a study of absorbing interest, and it is with some 


By the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke. 





¥UST READY. 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT. 
Being the Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1896. By Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Reality of Religion,” “ Story of the 
Psalms,” ‘‘ Little Rivers,” etc. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


A BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 


With an Accompaniment of Decorative Drawings by George Wharton Edwards, and an Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 


cloth, $2.00. 


I2moa 


es Large-paper, 100 copies printed on hand-made paper, $5.00 net. 


the ballads selected are Chevy Chase, Allan-a-Dale, Guy of Gisborne, and the Death of Robin 


ood, Barbara Allen, Twa Corbies, The Banks of Yarrow, andthe 


old song of Sir Patrick Spens. The artist, Mr. Edwards, has expended a great d~al of labor upou the drawings, and has sympathetically illustrated these popular ballads, 


Shortly. 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE. 

By Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L., author of ‘‘The United States: an Outline of Political 
History,” ‘‘ Three English Statesmen,” etc. 


With other Essays on Kindred Subjects, 


$1.25. 





speare’s England,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 





A NEW VOLUME, NEARLY READY. 


full-page photogravure plates and 100 engravings in the text. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.50, 


Nearly Ready. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD 
In England and Scotland. By William Winter, author of ‘‘ Shake. 


** Old Shrines and Ivy,” etc.. Illustrated with 19 


I2mo, 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


“ 


d G. 


A series of books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in modern literary form. Each number of the series edited, with an Introduction, 
Richar oulton, [1.A., Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 


‘THE KINGS. 


by 
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Princeton Traditions and Tendencies 


So rew American universities can boast any considerable 
age, that an academic birthday such as Princeton is now 
celebrating in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of her founding, can scarce fail to awaken interest 
in our educational circles and in the still wider circle of let- 
ters. An occasion such as this suggests a survey of the 
institution’s historical position in the field of philosophy 
and science, as well as a characterization of the tendencies 
now rife in the University’s life. Such a delineation of Prince- 
ton traditions démands some considerable acquaintance with 
her history; and an accurate estimate of the forces now 
moulding her intellectual life, necessitates a combination of 
the qualities of an impartial critic with those of a sympathetic 
observer. The writer of the present article can scarcely lay 
claim to the character of the impartial critic, for academic 
fealty very subtly pervades the mental fibre of a loyal alum- 
nus; and the unbiased portraiture which he is intent upon 
giving is likely to degenerate into a confessio amantis. With 
so much by way of warning, the attempt will be made to set 
forth in due order the dominant forces of the past, and to 
indicate the trend of Princeton’s present progress. To many, 
indeed, the word progress may seem inept with reference to 
the University’s intellectual leanings, for, justly or unjustly, 
the name Princeton is supposed to be synonymous with the 
stiffest intellectual conservatism—a reputation, by the way, 
somewhat unique in our American intellectual life. But of 
this the reader must judge for himself after a fair hearing of 
the case. 

The early history of our oldest American universities 
shows that they uniformly took their origin in the necessity 
felt for an educated ministry. Our pre-Revolutionary col- 
leges, therefore, were in essence divinity schools, capable, 
indeed, of giving the rudiments of academic culture to all 
their students, but designed with especial reference to impart- 
ing a theological education to the clergy. In this respect 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton were alike. But here the anal- 
Ogy ceases. In Harvard there speedily gathered the forces 
of that sharp theological controversy, which so early exer- 
cised the acumen of Massachusetts divines, at first producing 
a curious theological mysticism and finally culminating in the 
liberal theological movement of the first part of the present 
century. Yale and Princeton arose later than Harvard. They 
were both situated in newer communities, and were never 
influenced in like degree as Harvard by the early storms of 
theological debate. Moreover, when they were approaching 
to something like maturity, the issues of the day were polit- 
ical rather than religious. Contrary, therefore, to what is 
commonly imagined, the first distinctive influence exercised 
by Princeton was political, and not theological. The storm 
of the Revolution broke upon the land when the College had 
been founded but thirty years. Prior to that time, the greater 
portion of her graduates had entered the ministry, but there 
Is no evidence that their theological training had been in any 
way unique, except in so far as it fitted them for missionary 
effort in the unsettled regions of the South and West, and as 
itinclined them to look with favor upon the freer methods of 
religious activity associated with the name of Whitefield. 
Jonathan Edwards, indeed, bequeathed to the College the in- 
heritance of his fame. His acceptance of the Presidency was 
unquestionably due to his sympathy with the militant evangel- 
ical spirit of the place, but his administration lasted little 
more than a month and terminated with his death, so that 
his direct influence upon Princeton was inconsiderable, Dr. 
Holmes’s famous line to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In reality it was John Witherspoon’ who first indelibly 
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stamped a distinctive intellectual influence upon Princeton 
men, and Witherspoon's influence was mainly political, Him- 
self a signer of the Declaration and a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, he trained during his long reign-of twenty- 
six years a school of publicists headed by Madison, such as 
had never existed in America before his day, and which has 
probably never been equalled in our subsequent history. Of 
the fifty-five members in the Constitutional Convention, 
thirty-two were college men. Of these Princeton furnished 
nine, William and Mary five, Yale four, Harvard three, and 
Columbia two; various other colleges, mostly in Great 
Britain, furnished one each. So enduring was the Whig 
tradition which arose under Witherspoon, that almost half a 
century thereafter the Trustees in a public address disclaimed 
on behalf ot the College any official political affiliations. 

This historic political era was followed by the theological 
régime. The change in question must be traced to the 

subsidence of the earlier political ferment in our national 
life, to the sweeping religious revival in the early years of 
this century, to the establishment of the Theological Sem- 
inary in 1812, and to the powerful line of theologians, like 
the Hodges and Alexanders, who flourished in this divinity 
school. ‘he Seminary, however, never had any organic or 
legal connection with the College. It is still a distinct and 
separate corporation. But it has furnished the professional 
training for hundreds of the College graduates, and between 
the two institutions there have always existed ties of friend- 
ship and many common interests. The theological cycle 
proper may be said to extend from 1812 to 1868, and the 
force of the theological tradition is still powerful. 

The internal work of the College during these years was 
pursued with diligence and fidelity. The commercial isola- 
tion of the town rendered impracticable the foundation of 
professional schools of law and medicine, and the College 
contented itself with purely academic work. Its earlier 
graduates proved sturdy pioneers of learning, and the 
educational influence of Princeton was perpetuated in the 
large number of western and southern colleges founded 
by Princeton men. Even our debt to New England was 
partly repaid, inasmuch as the first President of Brown 
University as one of our graduates, Still it must be 
admitted that the Presidents of the College during this 
epoch, able and scholarly men as they were, hardly realized 
the strategic position in our American educational system 
they occupied, or might have occupied. Intent upon ruling 
wisely at home, they let slip opportunities of academic con- 
quest which will never return. Among the Faculty, too, at 
this period there were to be found men of learning and 
ability, foremost among them all Joseph Henry, whose sci- 
entific labors and discoveries in electricity need no exposi- 
tion here. The history of contemporary Princeton began in 
1868 with the advent of Doctor McCosh. He set on foot 
those far-reaching plans of development which this year have 
culminated in the formal assumption of the University title. 
Upon an exposition at the present status of our university 
life we must here enter somewhat in detail. 

First, then of Princeton’s attitude in matters theological, 
To one not prepossessed of a misconception of Princeton, it 
would be more logical to begin at another point of view, but 
the persistent identification of the Coliege and the Theolog- 
ical Seminary renders necessary a preliminary explanation 
at this juncture, There is no chair of theology in the Uni- 
versity: so long as the Seminary is in Princeton, the Trus- 
tees of the University stand bound to establish no theological 
foundation. There is no denominational creed taught in the 

University; there does not exist, nor has there ever existed, 
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any denominational discrimination in the University. Such 
tests or discriminations were expressly prohibited in the 
original Charter. Among the Trustees, as among the Faculty 
and the students, there are to be found, and there have al- 
ways been found, adherents of various churches alike. This 
much it is necessary to say at the outset to destroy the error 
of supposing that Princeton College or Princeton University 
propagated or propagates any sectarian creed or tenet. But 
while not denominational or sectarian, the University is irre- 
vocably Christian and committed to Christian ideals, It 
maintains daily religious worship upon which attendance is 
compulsory, except where conscientious scruples to the con- 
trary are alleged. And cases of exemption on this account 
are extremely rare. Princeton does not 
‘* sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.”’ 

Still, its creed is not that of a sect, but is as broad as that of 
evangelical and historic Christianity. Nor in assuming such 
an attitude do we even by indirection reflect unkindly upon 
others whose practice in this regard differs from our own. 
They have their policy, we ours. But believing the broadest 
culture to comprise the knowledge of “the best that has 
been thought and said in the world,” we refuse to exclude 
religion from this category, For, after all, a conservative 
tendency in a university is the normal tendency; and, as Dr. 
W. T. Harris has well said, although academic conservatism 
may “oppose the advance of truth, yet it holds fast to the 
rational which the world has already achieved, and this body 
of truth is always much greater than the bulk of new truths 
discovered in any one generation.” 

The positive characterization of modern Princeton must 
begin with a description of its dominant mode of thinking, 
which is the philosophical. This is one of our many in- 
heritances from Dr. McCosh. So habituated to this habit of 
mind is the Princeton teacher, that he hardly realizes the 
strength of this prevailing tendency. A Harvard man is apt 
to measure things by literary standards, and a Harvard 
— who comes as an instructor to Princeton is apt to 

¢ surprised to find how pervasive and all but universal is 

the philosophical temper here. It is this cast or mould of 
thinking, rather than strict uniformity in philosophical beliefs, 
which is the most striking feature ofthe University’s intellectual 
life. Traditionally Princeton is committed toa realistic meta- 
physics as opposed to agnosticism, materialism, or idealism. 
The far-reaching importance of the last is, indeed, admitted, 
but the maturer judgment of Princeton’s philosophers in- 
clines to the acknowledgment of “a refractory element” in 
experience, which, while “without form and void,” unless 
enmeshed in the categories of Reason, refuses ‘* wholly to 
merge its being in a network of relations.” They prefer, 
therefore, to admit the existence of an impasse to a complete 
_intellectual unification of the unjverse, than to purchase met- 
aphysical unity at the cost of surrendering the judgments of 
commonsense, and at the risk of discovering that the hoped- 
for treasure is but dross at the last. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that the more recent trend of psychological 
study—the empirical—is neglected in Princeton. On 
the contrary, the experimental type of psychology has here its 
decided adherents. The standpoint of such study is the ap- 
perceptive standpoint, as opposed to the earlier intuitional 
platform, or the still cruder “faculty” theory. The genetic 
study of mental phenomena and the importance of the social 
environment are both iasisted upon. Whether such a psy- 
chology will be found ultimately reconcilable with the tradi- 
tional Princeton position in ethics, is a matter of great specu- 
lative interest and importance, but the ultimate outcome is 
not preventing great activity in these lines of psychoiogical 
experimentation. 

This unfettered system of research and inquiry in psy- 
chology is paralleled by the similar work progressing in all 
departments of biology, Here, again, is to be traced the 
influence of Dr. McCosh, who not only personally accepted 
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in great part the doctrine of organic evolution through nat- 
ural selection, but threw the egis of his authority around 
those who used the theory as a working hypothesis in their 


investigations. Those, therefore, who conceive that Prince- 
ton’s attitude has ever been one of fixity and inelasticity will 
do well to ponder the fact that such a position as thet taken 
by Dr. McCosh, and taken, too, at that early date and by one 
of his ecclesiastical standing, was a bold one. Before the 
impetus to such investigation was given by Dr. McCosh, the 
scientific aptitudes of the place were along the lines of the 
more exact mathematico-physical sciences. Nor has the 
strength of Princeton’s Faculty in this sphere of physics, as- 
tronomy, mathematics and mathematical electricity—and 
here I come perilously near breaking my resolution not to 
mention names,—weakened either absolutely or relatively to 
other departments. 

In the various lines of sociological inquiry, the historical 
spirit is dominant. The study of the history of art and 
archeology from the pre-classic period down through classic 
art and the early Christian and medizeval art, is pursued quite 
independently of any @ priori theory of esthetic. The quest 
is the careful, piecemeal reproduction of this side of the life 
of earlier times. The American Journal of Archeology is 
edited and published in Princeton; and the nucleus of a 
most valuable collection is to be found in the Museum of 

Historic Art,the Prime collection of pottery deserving especial 
mention. The building occupied by these art treasures, 
nicknamed from the non-completion of its wings, the Temple 
of the Wingless Victory, is symbolic of the spirit which rules 
in this department of study, where progress is made along 
the solid ground of historical induction, rather than ‘“sus- 
pended upon the Dedalian wings of” a hypothetical zs- 
thetic. Much the same must be said of the University’s work 
in the domain of history and politics. The traditions of the 
pioneer work of the late lamented Prof. Alexander Johnston 
in American history have set a high standard of excellence 
by which Princeton’s historical work is criticised and gauged. 
That such high expectations have been abundantly met both 
in jurisprudence and history is a subject of great satisfaction 
to the many alumni who are especially jealous of the Uni- 
versity’s reputation in these branches. So far as the teach- 
ing of politics operates on the formation of political opinion 
among the undergraduates, the trend of such teaching is 
strongly conservative. Many a would-be reformer of the 
half-baked variety has been converted from his incipient 
socialistic leanings, and turned out a wiser though perhaps a 
quieter and a sadder member of society than otherwise he 
would have been. 

As yet no mention has been made, except incidentally, of 
what, after all, constitutes the true framework of academic 
culture—namely, the study of literature. Princeton cannot 
as yet boast among her graduates stars of the first magnitude 
in our American literary firmament. Boker and Leland have 
been, perhaps, our best representatives in poetry. But 
there is already evident a growing literary cult in the Uni- 
versity circle. This must be ascribed in part to the scholarly 
study of the classics, ancient and modern, which has always 
had a large place in the College curriculum. Besides this, 
the insistence upon a certain standard quality of style in 
the publications of the Faculty, even upon quasi-technical 
subjects, tends greatly to lessen the size of the annual 
printed output. This tendency is certainly an auspicious 
one, and its early fruitage may be evidenced by a perusal of 

our leading literary magazines, among whose contributors 
occur a number of well-known Princeton names. 

Nothing has been said of the educational policy of the 
University. It is adverse to the debasement of our academic 
currency, and rejects the idea that the B.A. degree should be 
given without a knowledge of the traditional Latin and Greek 
for which the Bachelor’s degree has historically stood. The 
degree of B.S., however, is given for the completion of a 
course of study in the John C. Green School of Science, 
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where a study of the sciences is made the disciplinary sub- 
stitute for the classics. The elective system is practically 
confined to the last two years of the undergraduate course, 
although there flows a steadily diminishing stream of required 
study thoughout the four-years’ course. Class feeling, where 
its channels are pacific, is encouraged, Indeed, the tradi- 
tional university constitution—a semi-monastic life, fixed 
terms of college residence, adherence to old academic cus- 
tom, and a hierarchy of degrees—is found nowhere in more 
vigor than at Princeton, The true future of Princeton lies 
not in the development of professional schools, nor in the 
pursuit of utilitarian studies, but in both the College and the 
graduate department is inseparably bound up with the cause 
of pure academic culture and learning. 


PRINCETON, N. J. WinTHROP MoRE DANIELS. 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


THE CELEBRATION of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Princeton College occurred on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of this week. The more notable features 
of the celebration will be mentioned in the next number of 7%e 
Critic; but the following outline will indicate the more significant 
parts of the sesquicentennial program. The occasion served to 
mark, not only the anniversary of the founding of the College, 
but the change in the corporate title of the institution, which now 
becomes in name, as it already was in fact, Princeton University. 
The formal exercises in connection with the celebration were pre- 
ceded, last week, by a number of lectures given by some eminent 
Old-World scholars. Prof. Edward Dowden of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the well-known Shakespearean student and biographer of 
Shelley, deliveredin Alexander Hall a course of six lectures on the 
subject of the French Revolution and its influence on English lit- 
erature. The popular theme attracted large audiences through- 
out the course. Joséph John Thomson, Cavendish Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, England, 
gave four lectures upon the discharge of electricity in gases, 
Upon Prof. Thomson's lectures, as well as upon the four mathe- 
matical lectures of Prof. Felix Klein of the University of Gét- 
tingen, there was in attendance a representative body of special- 
ists in mathematics and physics from several of our American 
universities, Prof. Klein developed the mathematical theory of 
rotating rigid bodies and discussed some of its applications to 
problems in dynamics. The department of philosophy was rep- 
resented by Prof, Andrew Seth of the University of Edinburgh, 
who lectured twice on theism. Mention should also be made of 
the philological discourse of Karl Brugmann, the incumbent of 
the chair of Indo.Germanic philology in Leipzig ; while the last of 
this series of lectures was devoted to a discussion of ‘‘ The De- 
scent of the Primates,”’ by Prof. A. A. W. Hubrecht of the de- 
partment of zodlogy in the Dutch University of Utrecht. This 
preliminary feature of the celebration proved most successful. 
The project of securing a series of lectures by eminent special- 
ists in leading departments of inquiry invested the occasion with 
great dignity, at the same time imparting an impetus to research 
and strengthening the bands of international scholarship. 

The celebration proper commenced on Tuesday of this week. 
The procession consisting of the President, Trustees and Faculty 
of Princeton, the invited guests from nearly 150 colleges and uni- 
versities, a number of eminent /#¢térateurs and civil dignitaries, 
including among the latter the Governor of New Jersey and his 
staff, together with several hundred Princeton alumni, moved from 
Marquand Chapel to Alexander Hall, where religious service was 
celebrated. Dr. Patton, President of the University, preached 
the sermon. In this first conclave, as well as in the succeeding 
formal functions of the celebration, the gorgeous effect of the 
academic costumes was very noticeable. Alexander Hall is per- 
haps the most magnificent academic theatre in America, and 
neyer showed to such advantage as when everywhere enlivened 
with the rich colors of the various academic hoods. In the after- 
noon an official reception was given to the delegates in Alex- 
ander Hall, and immediately thereafter they were presented in the 
Chancellor Green Library to the Chairman and members of the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration Committee. The library authorities 
had put on exhibition various old manuscripts, ther with in- 
cunabula and other library treasures, The first day’s round of 


events concluded with an orchestral concert rendered under the 
leadership of Walter Damrosch. Music at other times was fur- 
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nished by Lander’s band: The fine new organ in Alexander Hall 
was also occasionally called into requisition. : 

The second day of the celebration was devoted mainly to the 
alumni. The procession formed at the hour of eleven and marched 
to Alexander Hall. The oration of the day was delivered by Prof, 
Woodrow Wilson, LL.D., an alumnus of the class of 1879, and 
at present Professor of Jurisprudence in the University. The 
theme of the oration was ‘‘ Princeton in the National Service,” 
Prof. Wilson's gifts as a writer and speaker are so well known 
that it is hardly needful to say the subject was handled in a 
masterful manner. The poem of the occasion, entitled *‘ The 
Builders,’’ was read by the Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke of New 
York, an alumnus of the class of 1873. Dr, van Dyke's gifts as a 
writer of limpid prose are very generally known, but his poetical 
output has been distinguished rather by quality than amount, 

The spirit of ‘‘healthful play” first had its innings in the 
afternoon and evening of this day. The University of Virginia 
tested the prowess of the Princeton team at football in the 
afternoon; and in the evening a torchlight procession of alumni 
and undergraduates, with 2500 men in line and headed by the 
Mercer Blues, a student organization, paraded the streets of the 
old town. The procession at its close turned into the Campus 
and passed by the steps of Nassau Hall, where it was reviewed 
by President and Mrs. Cleveland, The Chief Executive had ar- 
rived in town that afternoon and was entertained by the President 
of the University at Prospect. The Philadelphia City Troop acted 
as the President's escort, 

Thursday, the ‘‘ great day of the feast,” was the actual anni- 
versary of the founding of the College. The academic assembly 
and the invited guests gathered at eleven in the morning, The 
formal announcement was made of the change of the institution's 
title. A summary of the many gifts and foundations made 
in honor of this anniversary occasion was next read. Their 
aggregate value is in the neighborhood of $1,400,000, Among 
them the new Library, already in process of erection, deserves 
special mention as a most conspicuous monument of princely 
munificence. Last of all came the conferring of the honorary 
degrees, and an address by President Cleveland. A reception 
given by the President of the University to the Chief Executive in 
the afternoon, and a farewell banquet given to the invited guests 
in the evening, completed the round of gaiety which marked this 
triple-jubilee anniversary. 

PRINCETON, N, J. 

(See portraits on page 240.) 

Literature 
*¢ Church Unity ”’ 
Five Lectures Delivered in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
during the Winter of 1896. By Charles W. Shields, D.D.,LL.D., 
E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D,, LL.D., John F. Hurst, D.D., 
LL.D., Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., and Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D. Charles Scribner's Sons. : 

GREAT UNITIEs are produced through great individualities, 
It is because each of the"denominations is producing them 
that Church Unity is ineyitable. In the unrest and universal 
movement of our present competitive Christianity there are 
certain men who are seen to stand forth from their respect- 
ive sects, who are the embodiment of what their denomina- 
tions ought to be as well as of what they are. It is a matter 
of common observation, as things stand to-day, that there 
is not quite room in any of the denominations for the 
man who is so helplessly big that he loves them all. He 
who seeks the beauty and the truth and faithfulness that 
each sect was born to emphasize, who sees a radiant insight 
and a vital human experience in each and every one, is bound 
to look upon the churches as so many moods of the Spirit, 
working out the kingdom for us all. He will not be satis- 
fied to live his Christianity in one mood, and, with the hu- 
mility that comes of vision, he will look to each denomina- 
tion as the sublime historic correction of some fault in his 
own life and some limitation in his church. Were it only to 
be more of a man himself, were it only the determination 
not to stand outside a single great experience in the world 
or miss the mighty impulse of a single upheaval of the human 
spirit as it wrought across the ages the fulness of the truth, 
he will stand in the narrow door of his sect, which has been 
the childhood-gateway of his soul, and his very love for it 
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will be a large and welcoming love, the prayer that there may 
pass between its guarded portals all the beauty and delight 
and sacrifice and power that have gathered around the name 
of Jesus and the worship of God upon the earth. 

The most unfortunate aspect of the movement toward 
Church Unity has been the failure torealize in many quarters 
the important fact that, so far as the present is concerned, 
no manipulation of politics or dovetailing of doctrines or 
defining of words can bring it about; and while, of course, 
both in the ideal and the practical sense, organic unity is the 
end to be attained, there has been danger of overlooking the 
fact that the more organic this unity is to be, the more spir- 
itually must it be conceived, and the more perfect the 
machinery we wish to acquire, the less must it be emphasized. 
In the present condition of things, it not only confuses the 
public mind and belittles the idea, but it spends the force 
of the movement upon difficulties three fourths of which 
will cease to exist the moment it is understood. 

The one device for Church Unity is a great man. It de- 
pends upon the making of men in every community and 
every sect who shall constitute the vanguard of the Body of 
Christ—who shall be so strong, so beautiful, shall have such 
wide necessities, such inter-denominational souls, that they 
shall illustrate the unity for which they contend in their own 
lives and shall foreshadow a mighty Church that shall be like 
themselves, The universal is only attained through the in- 
dividual, and the individual is never attained until it has 
passed beyond the stage of mere individuality into an indi- 
viduality so great that it demands the universal to be indi- 
vidual in. Church Unity will be achieved eventually be- 
cause of this principle—because not one of the denomina- 
tions can be carried to its logical conclusion, to the real ful- 
filment of its life, without taking advantage of what the 
others have learned, without appropriating for itself the whole 
experience which the human race has had with Christ. The 
innumerable discouragements and affronts that have met the 
movement, which have embarrassed and prejudged it on every 
hand, may lead us at times to think that it will take a mira- 
acle to bring about Church Unity; but, as a simple matter 
of fact, as a mere law of spiritual as well as physical growth, 
it will take a miracle to prevent it—if the churches are to 
live at all. 

While the attempt to unite a dozen denominations when 
no single one of them is apparently capable of even uniting 
with itself, has its inevitable difficulties, there is a positive 
advantage in the obviousness of the situation, and it would be 
impossible to devise a more telling argument than the cari- 
cature of Christ which the churches are presenting to the 
world—the reductio ad absurdum which faces us at every turn 
of that colossal individualism, which, used in the beginning 
to start a most noble reformation, is doing all that it can 
to-day to stop it. There is a certain sense in which the 
Church is helpless in the hands of the world. The play of 
vast forces, most of them indirect, few of them churchly, the 
creation of cities, the dissemination of knowledge, the mutual 
revelation of the newspaper, the novel and the summer 
resort, the realization of history, the desire to make it, the 
peremptory unity which has become the habit of our modern 
life—these are all determined to bring the churches together 
whether they desire it or not. Having passed through the 
various stages of mutual accusation, mutual superiority, 
decorous toleration, mutual acquaintance, actual confederacy, 
actual borrowing from one another's ways, we are bound to 


come at last to a crisis in which every denomination will © 


have so many men who are touched with the spirit of them 
all, that the question of unity will settle itself. It will come 
from catholic churches, dwelling in catholic denominations, 
slowly working out with life and humbleness the catholicity 
which alone will make a Catholic Church possible. Through 
a tolerance which is the intellectual form of Christianity 
itself, a church shall come upon the earth gathered from all 
of these which shal! be divine enough, which shall be human 
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enough, to cover the varied temperament, the experience and 
need of all our mortal life ; a church, which, not content to 
grant to each man the liberty to worship God in his own 
way, shall help him to worship so, shall give him a blessing 
for doing it, shall place upon his head before he dies the 
benediction of a communion which is as wide as the human 
heart, a church so catholic that it shall retain its sects to help 
it to a larger life, instead of driving them out until it is a 
sect itself, 

With the expectation of being different, and the prayer 
for never being alike, in the sad brotherhood of our sin and 
defeat and the fellowship of our infinite need, out of a single 
catholic gate shall we march with our forces at last to meet 
the love of the world with a world-wide love, Not until the 
words of the final service have been read over our blundering 
and weary brains, and the glass through which we see but 
darkly has forever been removed and.we see Him face to 
face, shall we know the Truth; but we shall know its spirit, 
we shall rejoice in its freedom and live in its charity until we 
do. 

We can only end this most candid failure to write a review 
with the dangerous doctrine—as a precedent—that it is 
better to review a book by giving its impulse than it is to 
reveal the fact that it has yielded nothing more—than a 
description. These lectures on Church Unity by the repre- 
sentatives of five denominations were so planned as to avoid 
the usual repetition found in lectures of thischaracter. They 
will be read as a unique and significant contribution to the 
idea of Church Unity, as well as an inspiring and command- 
ing illustration of the manhood through which it is to be 
obtained. 





‘¢ History of Christian Doctrine’’ 
By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

TO SCARCELY any undertaking of scholarship is a greater 
number of gifts of high order requisite than to the task of 
delineating the progress and development of Christian doc- 
trine. Vast and varied learning is, of course, indispensa- 
ble; and with this must be combined critical research in 
many directions, keen analytic power, the faculty of nice 
discrimination in the significance of terms, the spirit of per- 
fect candor, and that gift of sympathy which enables one to 
put himself into the life of different times, to study men’s 
thoughts from their own point of view, to see their theology 
not merely as the result of their ratiocination, but as the 
product of their religious experience and as colored by their 
philosophic environment. 

The editors of the International Theological Library have 
not. erred in assigning this task to the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. In this 
volume of about 600 octavo pages, Prof. Fisher has given a 
very sympathetic, comprehensive, yet summary review of the 
progress of Christian thought. His prefatory remark, that 
the limitations of space have compelled the exclusion of a 
larger amount of critical comment than these pages contain, 
enables the reader to appreciate the admirable gift of selec- 
tion, which has made it possible to produce a work so com- 
pendious and at the same time so complete. There is fre- 
quent witness to the author’s rare ability in detecting the 
Origin, meaning, bearing and effects of different phases of 
thought. There is sympathetic appreciation of doctrinal 
positions altogether antagonistic; while there is no Jack of 
sharp discrimination and unflinching criticism. The author’s 
own position with reference to the fundamentals of historic 
Christianity is clearly indicated in the opening sentences of 
the introduction:—“ Christianity is the revelation of God 
through Jesus Christ, whereby reconciliation and a new 
spiritual life in fellowship with Himself are brought to man- 
kind. The religion of Christ is inseparable from the life 
and character of its Founder and from his personal relations 
to the race and to the community of his followers.” At the 
same time there coukl scarcely be more striking confirma- 
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tion of the contention of. Phillips Brooks, that firm adher- 
ence to one’s own convictions is the basis of all true tolera- 
tion, than this volume affords. 

By some writers the province of the history of doctrine 
has been limited tu the consideration of those dogmas which 
have found recognition and definition in the creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight. In the work under review a bioader 
scope has been given to the history of doctrine; and it has 
been the aim of the author to trace movements of religious 
thought which are of signal interest and not unlikely to in- 
fluence sooner or later the accredited beliefs of the church, 
even though these have not yet attained the position of ac- 
cepted dogmas. The custom of arranging the matter to be 
treated under the heads of general and special doctrinal his- 
tory, and of considering these separately, has been largely 
departed from in the present work; and a method adopted 
through which more adequate emphasis may be given to 
what is distinctive in the thought of each period, and the 
system of a great theologian presented in its unity, Patris- 
tic, scholastic and modern theology are treated under five 
periods: 1. The early types of theology to the complete sys- 
tem of Origen ;..2. The development of patristic theology in 
the East and in the West; 3. Roman Catholic theology in 
the middle ages; 4. Protestant theology; 5. Theology as 
affected by modern philosophy and scientific researches. 
Due recognition is given to the influence upon Christian doc- 
trine of various systems of philosophy. With the Ritschlian 
school of thinkers, Prof: Fisher sees the clear impress of 
Greek thought upon the theology of the early Fathers.. Med- 
izeval and Reformed theology bear the marks of scholasticism. 
One hundred and seventy-five pages are given to the treat- 
ment of theology as affected by moderg philosophy and scien- 
tific researches, 

Biographical material has received felicitous treatment. 
Studies of individuals are riecéssarily in outline; but some of 
these are admirable in their portrayal of the intellectual in- 
fluences and of the religious experience by which theological 
drift was determined, as well as in their sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the personality of the thinker, The work is emi- 
nently readable. Long sentences are few, and condensation 
could scarcely be more complete. The style, while by no 
means fervid or picturesque, is lucid, direct and vivacious. 
An admirable index of twenty-four pages affords means of 
ready reference to the multitude of topics passed in review. 





Literary Nihilism 
‘The Works of Friedrich Nietssche. Edited by Alexander 7 Wie, Vol. X/., 
The Case of Wagner. Uhe Twilight of the Idols, Nietasche Contra 
Wagner. Translated by'Thomas Common. Macmillan Co, 


THERE Is IN Nietzsche a wild desire to shock his readers, 


which is the sentiment of anarchism. He is a literary - 


anarchist, He rages against all the precious things of the 
world, together with all its preciosities. His egotism is 
enormous : it is too great for thisearth. The advice of Saint 
Germain seems to have sunk into his mind :—* Burn what 
thou hast worshipped, and worship what thou hast burnt.” 
Yet the careful reader will discover that there is method ‘in 
this fury that foams against Christianity and morality. It 
was the characteristic of Nietzsche’s mind to go beyond his 
master. He began with admiring Wagner, and ended on the 
other side—with Bizet. ‘Wagner est un névrose; * * * he has 
made music morbid,” he cries. He had Schopenhauer for a 
master, but, with Hartmann’s help, outgrew him, and stole his 
thunder. Nietzsche sought to find a novel philosophical idea. 
Schopenhauer had ‘posited the “ Will to Live” as the princi- 
pinm of the world; Nietzsche added to this the Upanishads, 
and mixed the two. The Upanishads belong to the decad- 


ence of Brahminic thought, and have given rise to Buddhism ; 
hence the fellow-feeling that Schopenhauer had for the 
Buddhists, Nietzsche got his hint from this philosophy of 
the unconscious, and formulated the new frincipium, the 
“ Will to Power.” 


Now he brings. to this test everything. 
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Wagner is sacrificed because his music utters t i 
of.sorrow, and suggests the idea or through pain. 
Spencer is rejected because hej preaches altruism ; Christianity 


is furiously cast forth because it apotheosizes love and puts 
humility among the virtues. 

Nietzsche is bold enough to be logical and spurn morality; 
because it subjects the individual to law, and therefore to 
another individual. For spiritual ideals he substitutes ‘phys- 
iology. He writes naively (as it were), “we immoralists.” 
Once get the clue to him, and it is easy to understand his 
Bacchantic ravings. His is the apotheosis of { 

For this reason he admires above all men the arch- -egotist 
Goeth¢ywhile to his mind Plato, Renan, Pascal and Socrates 
are fruits of degeneracy, The criminal is the normal man. 
Now, Max Nordau is the pupil of this werewolf, Nietzsche, 
who lived in Italy for reasons that cannot here be explained, 
Here is the fquntain of so much eloquence about de- 
generacy. Here is the key to unlock the problems of the 
new psychology, Seeing that the latter days of Nietzsche 
are passed in a madhouse, there is ample room for specula- 
tion about the rationality of this whole theory. This is not 
said in contempt for the unfortunate, but in, the interest of 
a sweet reasonableness: it is the critie’s duty to’ point out 
which way madness lies, Nietzsche has trod that way to the 
end. In this way this psychological philosopher writes:— 
“How is it? Is man only a mistake of God? Or God only 
a mistake of man?” “Man has created woman—out of 
what, do you think? Out of a rib of his God—his ideal,” 
“The Christian and the anarchist—both are décadents,” 
‘What is God? All that increases the feeling of power, will 
to power, power itself, in man. What is bad? All that pro+ 
ceeds from weakness.” 

Is Nietzsche a Jéw—not that it matters, except ‘as @ 
psychological datum? Like Schopenhauer, he writes venom- 
ously of things Jewish. Slyly he intimates that Richard 
Wagner was a Jew. This matters little, only that Wagner 
was an antisemite in feeling. The reader who expects to 
find any analysis of Wagnerian music, will encounter nothing 
but a diatribe. It does not appear that Ni ietzsche, who was 
a journalistic philosopher, ever took the pains to investigate 
the principles of Wagnerian or any other mus:c. What he 
girds against is the dramatic character, and the “infinite 
melody”—* Bayreuth cretinism.” He says in a cheaply 
abusive way, reminding one of the style of the “ Arizona 

Kicker,” that Wagner is‘nothing but a “ playmaker,” and 
that he eschewed melody because it was too difficult for him 
to compose. About the harmonies and the syncopation of 
Wagner he says not one word. For him it is enough that 
Wagner thought that nian needed salvation, and, in this, 
echoed the sayings of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Nietzsche, and not a few with him, claim that all this doctrine 
about the redemptive office of pain is “up in the clouds,” 
purely ideal. Not so: it is an empisiealdoctrine, if ever 
there was one. _Experience alone could have taught us that 
onl through pains man ennobled, human character purified 
and strengthened. There is no a,Asseretheory of this; it is 
altentirety empirical. Not even revelation in any clear way, 
in any of the sacred books of the world, showed men that 
this is the realsecret of the mystery of pain. The Antigone, 
the. Bacche and, indeed, the whole mythos of the Greater 
Mysteries of Eleusis, suggested the idea; the Descent of 
Ishtar and the Pilgrimage of Gilgames, in Babylonian myth, 
included the notion, but it was far down beneath the con- 
‘sciousness of both primitive Sumero-Accadian rhapsodist and 
the aristoi of the age of Pericles. The dramas of Greece 
waited for the Cross to interpret them. Likewise there 
‘could never have been a Nietzsche until after the Sermon on 
the Mount, There must be at least “ a twilight where virtues 
are vices.” This man delighted in the audacity of calling 
himself the Antichrist, but wrote:—“One does not refute 
Christianity ; one does not refute a disease of the age.” Yet 
only exist. He is destructive, he 
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builds nothing ; he attempts to destroy all—yes, absolutely 
everything,—that he may reign alone. This is folly, or it is 
hypocrisy. We think it is only a half-crazy bid for notoriety. 
The philosopher of history looks upon men like Nietzsche as 
the logical outcome of the metaphysical theory of voluntary- 
ism. A philosophy or theology founded upon the will is 
somehow bound to be pessimistic. With this proviso, Nietz- 
’ sche’s works can do no great harm, but furnish many acute 
suggestions. . 


ciieeebiei 
Theological and Religious Literature 


THAT THE Presbyterians are in ‘‘ the foremost files of time” 
in the matter of hymnals, there can be no doubt. The reviewer 
thinks so, at least, after examining, from the point of view of an 
active pastor, the portly but not too heavy volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Hymnal.” Weighing just short of two pounds, it is not too 
heavy for common use. To our taste, at least, the happy combi- 
nation of old and new tunes is one that suggests proportion and 
that middle ground, so hard to be obtained, whereon both the 
young who love novelties and the old who hate ther, can walk 
together. The volume contains 724 hymns, and is richly pro- 
vided with the introductory and indexical matter which is so need- 
ful and helpful, both to the man who has to sit down to the 
weekly task of choosing the poetry which is to become praise, and 
to the musician who is to make the praise acceptable to the ear 
and moving to the heart, The great symbols of the Christian 
faith, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ 
Creed and opening Scripture sentences, appear in the front, The 
indexes of authors, composers, subjects and occasions, Scripture 
texts and the Psalter in fifty-eight selections are given at the end 
of the book. The music includes British, German and American 
tunes, and is singable. Altogether, we place this work among the 
very best of the half-dozen or so of first-class hymn-books now 
before the American churches, (Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. ) 

** * : 

THE MAGNITUDE of the literature that has been produced 
upon the Fourth Gospel is appalling. An ordinary lifetime would 
not be sufficient for one man_ to compass the whole of it in his 
reading, though we are told that Browning, before writing his 
** A Death in the Desert,” read all the controversial books on the 
subject, The chief value of the ‘‘Introduction to the Study of 
the Gospel of St. John,’’ by J. P. MacLean, Ph.D., is the intro- 
duction, wherein the author, who is a conservative teacher, en- 
_ deavors to present in a brief space the main points of the history 
of the criticism of this book. . This he does in a positive, rather 
than in a negative, way. His purpose is, also, to set forth the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Fourth Gospel against all 
critics. In addition to this, he attempts an examination of the 
characteristics of this Gospel and of its relation to the other 
apostolic writings. He adds a ~ery brief outline of the textual 
criticism of the book, with a small and inadequate notice of the 
chief commentaries thereon. At the close he gives the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John in the fextus recepfus with an interlinear 


translation, which in the main is that of Bagster's ‘‘ Interlinear - 


Greek Testament.”” The book may be said to be useful to be- 
ginners in the study of the Gospel according to St. John. (Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke Co.) 

. * * * 


THE RESULTS of the literary criticism and archeological re- 
search made during this century especially are now being rapidly 
reduced to popular form. There is even some hope that in the 
Sunday- school, where the teaching of theology and Biblical science 
is probably fifty years behind that of the pulpit avd press, these 
results may be generally and practically introduced, ‘' Ortho- 
dox "’ as well as ‘‘ radical” scholars are now busy in adjusting 
faith and tradition to science and fact. One of the clearest indi- 
cations of this process is the ‘' History of the Hebrew People 


from the Settlement in Canaan tothe Division of the Kingdom,”” 


by Dr. Charles Foster Kent, who is Associate Professor of Bib- 
lical History in Brown University. He utilizes the best critical 
authorities on the sources of Jewish history, recognizing the 
priestly and prophetical elements in the various editings and re- 
editings of the sacred narratives, A chapter is given to the his- 
torical geography of the Holy Land, and another gives the gene- 
sis of the Hebrew people. The migration of the early tribes and 
the conquest of. Palestine are delineated in Part. 1. The second 
division is devoted to the settlement in Canaan and preparaticn 
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for the United Kingdom, Part III, tells of the development of 
the nation under David and Solomon. The author rigidly ap- 
plies the results of critical scholarship to the Hebrew. books, 
thereby furnishing a very clear and consistent story. The ap- 
pendices are in the form of comments upon the authorities, no- 
tices of books of reference and a very well arranged series of 
Scripture passages illustrating the various chapters. There are 
maps and a good table-of-contents. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


* * * 


THE PURPOSE of the Modern Reader’s Bible is to presenta 
series of books from the Scriptures in modern literary form, and 
as part of the world’s literature, without reference to questions of 
religious or historic criticism, The whole series, which is to con- 
sist of a Wisdom Series (Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes— 
Wisdom of Solomon, and the Book of Job); Deuteronomy and 
Biblical Idyls; a History Series (Genesis, Exodus, Judges, Kings, 
Chronicles); and a Prophecy Series (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Minor Prophets), is edited by Prof. Richard G. Moulton 
of the University of Chicago. ‘* The Proverbs,” which is the first 
issue of the series, is described as ‘‘a miscellany of wisdom” in 
five parts, four of which are ‘‘ collections of isolated proverbs and 
sayings,” while the first contains ‘‘ poems on wisdom in general.” 
The fundamental topic of the Proverbs is ‘‘the world contro- 
versy between good and evil, wisdom and folly."" Many of them 
‘*turn upon the varying aspects of social life.” We have in them 
‘*cameo pictures of social types ’’"—the prating fool, the practical 
joker, the tale-bearer, the backbiter, the false boaster, the specu- 
lator, the unsocial man, the cheerful man, the mendicant, ‘* the 
parvenu at the great man’s table’ and others. Two leading in- 
terests of modern life—politics and religion—have no place in 
them, It startles us at first to find, instead of the familiar chap- 
ter and verse, an arrangement of the text in ‘‘ sonnets,” ‘‘ epi- 
grams,” ‘‘ monologues,” etc..;but it becomes intensely interest- 
ing as we examine it, The old matter seems so fresh and novel 
that we can hardly believe it is the same with which we are fa- 
miliar; but it is only the arrangement that has been changed. 


* * * 
A 
OF ‘*ECCLESIASTICUS,” Prof, Moulton says that it stands be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments:—‘‘ Like ‘the whole of the 


Book of Wisdom, it is intermediate between sacred and secular 
literature.” In the closing paragraph of his introduction, he 
draws the following comparison :—‘‘ It is a far cry from Bacon to 
Martin Tupper; yet ‘ Ecclesiasticus’ has affinities with both, In 
English literature it was Bacon that developed into Tupper: ‘ Ec- 
clesiasticus ’ represents a progression which is as if Martin Tup- 
per developed into Bacon. To those who like their literary food 
spiced with humor, it may be said that the son of Sirach makes 
the nearest approach to humor in a literature which the absence 
of that quality distinguishes from the other greatest literatures of 
the world,” In the introduction to ‘‘ Genesis,’’ Prof. Moulton 
says:—‘‘ The portion of the Bible devoted to history seems to 
present a singularly clear historic whole; clear, not through a 
unity of plan laid down by a single writer, but through the sheer 
force of national consciousness animating each annalist or editor, 
however many there might be. It is a history not only clear, but 
philosophical, regard being had in the use of this word to the dif- 
ferent conception of the philosophy of history in ancient and in 
modern literatures, * * * The Biblical writers brought. to 
their work a philosophy of history ready made. History to them 
was the Chosen Nation exercising ‘its commission to represent its 
God to the Nations; round this point of view all incident grouped 
itself, to whatever portion of the past they turned their eyes.” 
The series, which is nearing completion, is well conceived and 
thus far excellently carried out. (Macmillan Co.) 


* * * 


ONE OF THE SIGNS of the times, in the general rebound from 
agnosticism, is the conservative and convincing work. of Mr. 
William M. Kingsley, who in ‘‘Old Faiths and New Facts” dis- 
cusses the great themes of prayer, Christ and immortality, in the 
light of science, There is very little that could be called rhetoric 


_ in this book, almost nothing that might be named preaching, but in 


the dry and steady light of facts the author pursues his clear reason- 
ing without any regard whatever to either the fear or the frown of 
orthodox or heterodox. He is somewhat of a seer, for he beholds 
the decay and passing of old forms of thought and of creeds 
‘wrought out on the anvil of logic; while he hails with sympathy 
and delight the. new birth of thought from the nineteenth-century 
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spirit of inquiry,’ He admires the fearless research of the men of 
thisage. He discovers, also, Christianity unveiling herself with 
fresh beauty and attractiveness, It is less on the infallibility of 
the Scriptures, which, indeed, he scarcely pleads, than upon a 
scientific collocation of facts, that he bases his arguments, He 
sees in the new doctrines and established positions of science a 
fresh revelation and demonstration of a divine Mind, which is 
constantly organizing and ruling the thoughts of men, (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 
*“ * * 

CANON FREMANTLE'S book, ‘* The World as the Subject of 
Redemption,” is well worthy of a second edition, which has been 
thoroughly revised, indexed, and furnished with a new preface by 
the author and an introduction by Prof. Richard T, Ely. The 
work, as is well known, is an attempt to set forth the functions of 
the Church, as designed to embrace the whole of mankind. The 
subject is treated with luminousness and power, Dr, Ely calls 
attention to the fact that our time is one of religious unrest, be- 
cause the old ideals—imperfect and incomplete—no longer satisfy. 
For those who wish to have what is probably the most suggestive 
and healthful work on Christian sociology, this book is invaluable ; 
it will be heartily welcomed in its cheaper form. (Longmans, 
Green & Co,.)-THE TALMUD is a vast museum of curiosities 
of the human intellect. Its contents have been thrown together 
pell-mell, without regard to logical or chronological sequence. 
Lofty ideas and puerile notions stand side by side, It is possible 
that the day may come when criticism will be able to separate and 
rearrange the materials of which it is composed. About thirty 
years ago there appeared in The Quarterly Review a remarkable 
article, ‘‘ The Talmud,” from the pen-of the gifted Israelite, 
Emanuel Deutsch, This has been reprinted in book-form and 
made accessible to the general reader, together with two lectures 
upon the Talmud by the same author. Emanuel Deutsch’s object 
was to give the general ‘public as high an opinion as possible of 
the pure and dignified character of this great work of Judaism, 
Therefore he confined himself chiefly to a description of the better 
ideas and teachings. Whatever we may think of his purpose, it 
is probably true that his famous essay remains to our own day 
almost a classic, and is in demand, though juster and fuller accounts 
of the Talmud have since been written,. (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Pub. Soc.) 


* * * 


WHEN’ Abu BEKR, returning from his own house, found 
Mohammed dead, he lifted the head of the dead Prophet, and, 
kissing it tenderly, exclaimed, ‘‘ Sweet wast thou in life, and sweet 
art thou in death, dearer than father and mother to me.” In the 
character of Mohammed there must have been traits not wholly 
bad to inspire the intense personal devotion that he received from 
those who knew him best. We get a glimpse of some of the 
better characteristics of the Prophet of Arabia in Sir William 
Muir's ‘*‘ Mahomet and Islam: A Sketch of the Prophet’s Life 
from Criginal Sources and a Brief Outline of his Religion,"’ of 
which a third, revised, edition has'recently appeared. The writer's 
style is easy and flowing, and he never halts in his narrative. The 
biography reads like an Oriental romance, It is interspersed with 
frequent citations from the Koran, that confirm the statements of 
the author. The account of the religion of Islam in its original 

. form and its modern developments is extremely meagre. An 
appendix of a few pages is devoted to a conspectus of Islam and 
a comparison of it with Christianity. There are some pictures, 
the most interesting among them being those of the Black Stone 
and of the Caaba. A fair index-completes this excellent little 
volume, (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 5 


THE LONG LIST of the Rev. ¥. B. Meyer's well-known and able 
religious books has been increased by a new volume in the Old 
Testament Heroes Series, on ‘‘ David: Shepherd, Psalmist, King.” 
While giving a complete history of his hero from his early days to 
his death, the author has paid most attention to those episodes in 
David's life which trace the steps by which the shepherd became 
the king. The book is worthy to stand beside its predecessors in 
the series, (Fleming H. Revell Co.)}——‘* THE UPPER Room,” 
by Ian Maclaren, one of several ‘‘ Little Books on Religion,” con- 
tains chapters on ‘* The Goodman of the House,” ‘* The Guest- 
chamber of the Soul,” ‘‘ The Twelve,” ‘The Shadow of the 
Cross,” ‘*A Last Wish,” ‘‘ The Bequest of Jesus” and ‘‘ The 
Lord's Tryst." Another volume in this series is ‘‘ Christ and the 
Future Life,”’ by R.W. Dale, LL.D. ; and a third, ‘‘ The Seven 
Words from the Cross,” by Dr. W Robertson Nicoll, who links 
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the seven words to Christ’s knowledge of sin, redemption, be- 
reavement, Holy Scripture, the Divine order and the Father, the 
central idea of the seven being Christ’s temporary oblivion of the 
knowledge of His Father, as expressed in the momentary cry, ‘* My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” (Dodd, Mead & Co,)—— 
THE REv. H.W. Webb-Peploe, Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, is the head of the Low Church party in the Anglican 
Church, and one of the chief promoters of the Keswick movement, 
The post-conference addresses delivered by him at the East North- 
field, Mass., Conference, Aug. 17-25, 1895, have been edited by 
D. L. Pierson, and published in book-form, with his portrait. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.)—-THE  BisHop PapDocK Lectures for 
1895, on ** The Unity of the Faith as Influenced by Speculative 
Philosophy and Logical Infererice,”” by the Rev. Robert B. Fair- 
bairn, D.D., LL.D., have been published in book-form, (Thomas 
Whittaker.) ° 
* * * 

OF MAKING BOOKS for preachers, there is no end, The re- 
viewer, having a conscience, confesses that he is not certain but 
that he is doing his friends in the clerical profession a real wrong 
in recommending any books that are calculated to make the writ- 
ing of sermons too easy, or their bulk too great, A little more 
thinking and a little less help from books would mightily improve 
the preaching of our day—though it would not be good for de- 
nominational life; Plenty of book-help keeps men orthodox and 
in the traces; whereas research, hard thinking and originality bring 
them under the guillotine of the authorities that be. If, however, 
we must give our opinion about ‘‘ Sermon Sketches,” by the Rev, 
W. H. Hutchings, an Anglican clergyman, we confess that 
it is one of the best of its kind. The sketches are based on the 
Sunday lessons throughout the Church’s year. They are good 
specimens of their kind, and the selection of texts, the analyses, 
divisions, suggestive treatment and applications are to be com- 
mended, The preacher in need of good material will find this 
clerical manual useful and helpful. (Lopggmans, Green & Co.) 
——A THIRD (enlarged) edition of Tho H, Speakman’s ** Di- 
visions in the Society of Friends” has recently appeared. The 
original essay, written and published in answer to an article in 
The Friend's Review, in 1869, has grown into a small book of re- 
spectable proportions, (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

*- * * f > 

IN THESE DAYS not many works of a living and vitalizing 
theology appear. Traditional theology holds its own among be- 
lievers; and even the broadest thinkers in the Church have only a 
little longer tether. An exception to the rule is ‘‘ Christ's Idea of 
the Supernatural,’’ by John H, Dennison, This is a book of the- 
ology well worth writing and reading, but it is not to be expected 
that the conservative will have the patience toreadit. It is rational 
to the verge of mysticism, yet it is not vague or obscure. The 
result of the work is to adjust the teachings of Jesus to some of 
the conditions of the intellectual world of the present day. It looks 
beneath the letter to the spirit. ‘Throughout, its tone is teverent, 
its purpose noble, ard it is fyll of spiritual and intellectual impulse. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) THOSE WHO WOULD taste the 
philosophy of China’s greatest sage without taking the whole din- 
ner as set on the’ table by Dr. James Legge, will welcome Mr. 
Forster H. Jenings’s little book of six-score pages. It is bound 
in. yellow and appropriately stamped with a hideous dragon fran- 
tically endeavoring to swallow a base-ball, There is a thumb-nail 
preface by Mr. Pom K. Soh, who was for so many years a refugee 
among us, and who is now Minister of Justice in Korea, The 
matter, which includes not only Confucian expressions and sayings, 
but also local lore, proverbs, inscriptions and various quotations 
from Chinese authors, is neatly arranged under headings of months 
and days, so that this is a Confucian calendar or year-book. It is 
handsomely printed and has a brief preface, in which it is evident 
that Mr. Jenings accepts the traditional notions about Chinese 
literature and its age. Those who like a philosophy that rarely 
rises above ordinary life, without genius, art or creative literature, 
may feed their minds on this little book, so full of commonplace 
sayings which to the Chinese are marvels and almost divinely 
inspired. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) : 

* * 


WE NOTICED, with criticisms of its shortcomings, the first edi- 
tion of the Rev. John Wright’s monograph on ‘‘ Early Bibles in 
America,” and are glad to welcome the third edition, which is so 
-greatly enlarged and so much improved in every way that. it may be 
called an entirely new book, Instead of the small-sized and not 
particularly attractive volume first issued, we have now a handsomely 
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bound octavo, excellently printed, with scores of reproductions of 
title-pages, generous ‘appendices and an index. The literary matter 
is the’ fruit of fresh and lengthened research. Beginning with John 
Eliot's Indian New Testament of 1661, we are taken through the 
whole wonderful story of the’ various issues of the Bible in the 
colonies and the United States. The Germans of Pennsylvania 
were the first to print the Bible in a European language on Ameri- 
can soil, the first English Bible printed being that of Aitken, in 
1781, though there were a number of unsuccessful attempts before 
this time. As the volume now is, it is a perfect encyclopzdia of 
mformation relating to translators, printers and editions of the 
Holy Bible as issued in the region now kt own as the United States 
of America, Among the many tidbits of curious information are 
those about the immersionist’s version of the New Testament, and 
of the 18mo. edition of the New [estament (500 copies) published 
by the Confederate States Bible Society, instituted at Augusta, 
Ga., in 1862, (Thomas Whittaker.) 


* * 


THE REV, John G., Paton, who, by his animating addresses 
and impressive personality, so interested American and English 
Christians in his successful missionary work in’the New Hebrides 
Islands, will not soon be forgotten. We have now another phase 
of his home life presented by the Rev. James Paton, who has 
edited the ‘‘ Letters and Sketches from the New Hebrides,’’ by 
Dr. Paton's wife. With this material sent freshly month by month, 
and accumulating during years, the editor has made a decidedly 
interesting volume, It tellsa wonderful story of how a cultivated 
Christian woman made herself abundantly happy in constant in- 
dustry, in trying to elevate the lives of human beings lower in 
the scale of creation or evolution, and in enjoying the marvellously 
beautiful scenery of land and water. We are impressed with the 
proofs that human nature is pretty much the same under cocoa- 
nut and palm as under the apple and pine, and that the heart 
beats under a black Es as it does under silk and cloth, It is 
amusing, also, to learf®how the converted natives quickly Hebra- 
ize their speech, They call an enormous turtle ‘‘ Jehovah's tur- 
tle,”’ and some of their translations and idioms are very naive and 
suggestive, The volume is an enjoyable contribution to the liter- 
ature of practical evolution in the domain of morals and religion. 
AA. C. Armstrong & Son.)——TEN. inspiring East Northfield ad- 
dresses by the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, Prebendary of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, have been gathered together under the title of ‘‘ The 
Victorious Life,’’ in a volume edited by Delavan L. Pierson. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) ‘ 


*- 8 -* 


THE REv. Philip Stafford Moxom’s ‘‘ The Religion of Hope” 
consists,of seventeen sermons preached by the author in Boston 
during his eight years’ ministry there. They were written dur- 
ing the years 1880-93, and, though revised somewhat for publi- 
cation, have been left substantially as they were written and de- 
livered.. The arrangement is by logical sequence, not chrono- 
logical. (Roberts: Bros.) ——-UNDER THE title of ‘‘ The Creed 
of the Christian,” a series of articles by Charles Gore, M. A., 
has been reprinted from Goodwill, in which they originally ap- 
peared under the title of ‘‘ Fundamentals.” (James Pott & Co.) 
——WILLIAM C, GANNETT'S allegorical ‘‘ House Beautiful” 
has reached its eighth thousand, according to a new edition, re- 
cently brought out. (Boston: James H. West.)——JosiaH H., 
GILBERT has compiled ‘‘ The Dictionary of Burning Words of 
Brilliant Writers ’’--a ‘‘cyclopedia of religious quotations from 
the literature of all ages for the use of the Senate, the bar, the pul- 
pit and the orator.’’ (New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham.)——An 
ACCOUNT of the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the First Congregational Church of Montclair, N. J., and of the 
pastorate of the Rev. Amory Howe Bradford, its first and only 
minister, written by him, has been published in a handsomely 
bound volume, with portraits and views of the church and par- 
sonage. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert.)——-THE Rev. George V. 
Reichel has compiled a volume of short talks to the young under 
the title of ‘* What Shall We Teach the Children?’”’ The talks 
are based on common objects, such as a bunch of weeds, a bird, 


or a block of wood, each suggesting more or less clearly a Bible 
text. (Wilbur B, Ketcham.) 


Two Princeton Presidents 


' WE PRESENT herewith portraits of the last two Presidents of 
the College of New Jersey, under whom the giant strides were 
taken that have made her a university in fact as well as in name. 
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From Princéton Sketches,” copyright, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1893. 
Dr. JAMES McCosH 


Dr. McCosh found a worthy successor in Dr. Patton, the first 
President of the newly christened Princeton University. Next 
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week we shall publish portraits of several of the authors and art- 
ists upon whom honorary degrees have been conferred this week. 
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The Lounger 


WILLIAM Morais died at his London home, Kelmscott House, 
Hammersmith, and his body lay in semi-state.in the bedroom 
where he died; a small room, says the London Dat/y Chronicle, 
with many books in it, the windows opening on the river. The 
‘bedroom is opposite his work-room, with its bare floor, its shelves 
of precious books, and its plain oak table, on which one can see 
the marks of the black and white paint with which he had been 
busy on his designs. The coffin was covered with a beautiful em- 
broidered cloth. The room was not darkened, and the fresh air 
poured in through the open windows. The wall-paper in the 
little chamber is the first that Morris designed, after he and Burne- 
Jones, Rossetti, Ford Madox-Brown, Philip Webb and two others 
started painting glass and designing papers in Red Lion square. 

* * * 


— Mr. Morris's last illness was a painless one. He suffered only 
from. weakness and restlessness, and was unconscious for three 
days before his death. Up to then he retained all his faculties, 
worked at his book borders, and followed what his friends, who 
tended him to the last, read to him. On September 8 he dictated 
the end of a romance that he had in hand. The Chronicle gives 
a most interesting acccunt of his burial, which was unusually im- 
pressive and picturesque, and just what he would have wished, 
could he have known. The body was taken to Kelmscctt, the 
poet's country homein Surrey. No black and solemn heerse bore 
him to his grave. The funeral cortége was met at the station by 
a harvest cart, and in that the coffin was laid. The body of this 
cart was yellow, the wheels red, with willows and vines twisted 
inte the framework. The roan mare in the shafts had vine leaves 
in its blinkers, and strings of vines were fastened across the top of 
thewain. The bottom of the cart was lined with moss. This Cots- 
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Kzimscott Hovsr, HAMMERSMITH (///ustrated London News) 


wold wain, when the wreaths were hung about the framework, 
made a hearse of surpassing beauty. The porters at the station 
and some of the party carried the coffin to the cart, and placed it 
gently on the bedding of moss. Mrs. Morris, leaning on the arm 
of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, who looked sadly white and shaken, 
followed by her daughters and the two sisters and two brothers 


a entered the carriages, and the rest of the party 
wed, 


* * * 
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THE CARTER, in his simple mackintosh cape, took the roan 
mare by the rein, and the procession started for Kelmscott, three 
miles away. At the entrance to Kelmscott Church. a little band 
of villagers was waiting with Mr. Adams, the vicar of Langford, a 
neighboring village, and a schoolfellow and college friend of 


bole tlonlls Sd forel deaf 


(lNustrated London News) 


Morris. The bell was tinkling sadly, and the rain still fell os the 
laborers got the coffin on their shoulders and carried it up to the 
church through the double file of mourners who lined the church- 
yard path. Kelmscott Church, a tiny, primitive twelfth-century 
building, so small that there was not room in the pews for all who 
came down there from London, was decorated for the harvest 
festival. There were pumpkins and marrows and great apples on 
the seats in the porch, and red*autumn leaves hung from the pil- 
lars. Nothing would have been more beautiful and appropriate 
to the burial than the church and the reminders of the harvest 


‘home, 
*+_ * * 


THE GRAVE is close to the wall of the little churchyard, says the 
Chronicle, and a group of ruddy-faced countrymen and lads gazed 
over the low wall with a curious, stony impassiveness as the body 
of the sturdy Englishman was lowered to its place. Round the 

‘ grave stood many of his old comrades, At the foot of the grave 
was a harp with a frame of purple flowers, sent by the workers at 
Merton, and the other wreaths nearly filled the grave. On the 
wood of the coffin the simple inscription was graven :-— 

WILLIAM MORRIS 
BORN MARCH 24, 
1834, DIED OCTOBER 
3, 1896, 


* * * 


IN A RECENT ADDRESS before an ecclesiastical body in England, 
Dean Hole, who will be pleasantly remembered in this country, 
made a point of thanking God for Messrs, W. H. Smith & Son, 
because they decline to put certain books into their libraries. ‘‘I 
repeat the words ‘thank God,’” said the Dean, ‘‘ because we owe 
a debt of gratitude to these gentlemen, the extent of which is only 
known to those who have personally inspected, as I have, some of 
the books which they have placed on their Index Expurgatorius.” 
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The Messrs. Smith may not be just the persons that one would 
choose as arbiters of literary morals, but at the same time it seems 
to me that they have quite the right to say what books they will 
put into circulation, though there are those who will not admit 
this right. There are books published in this country which I 
‘should be very glad to have the right of circulation denied to, and 
which, I should think, might be confiscated by the post office under 
the ex'sting laws. 
*_ * * 


SHADE OF Horace Greeley! The 7rzbune with a colored supple- 
ment, a ‘‘ serio-comic”’ one at that. And shade of Margaret Fuller! 
The 7rzbune with a ‘‘ Woman's Realm” that is given over to bou- 
doirs and gossip. The Sunday 7r#bune used to be one of the 
most dignified of Sunday papers, but now it has taken on a 
Recorder annex, and those of us who enjoyed the simple dignity 
of its slightly illustrated columns cannot but mourn at its fall from 
grace, The change does not set easily on the shoulders of the 
newspaper founded by Horace Greeley. The broad columns seem 


to resent the indignity put upon them, as do a great many of their 
readers, 
gh 


THE ENGLISH PAPERS are filled with tributes to, and remi- 
niscences of, the late George du Maurier. To a writer in the 
Daily Mail he said :—‘‘ This Trilby boom distresses me when I 
think that Thackeray never had a ‘boom.’ And I hold that 
means nothing as a sign of literary excellence—nothing but money.” 
Another writer in the same paper, who signs himself ‘‘an old 
friend,” says that early in his career du Maurier worked for the 
S. P. C, K., and was well satisfied to receive twenty dollars for a 
drawing on wood, and more than satisfied if he had orders for 
two of these blocks in a week. Ever since he lost the sight of 
one eye in 1857, the great dread of du Maurier’s life was blind- 
ness, He would describe with haunting horror how he would 
wake at night and stare into the darkness and wonder if it was 


only the blackness of the night, or the darkness that has no 
dawn, 
* * ** 


ENCOURAGED By his friend Mr. Henry James, du Maurier 
wrote ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson.” ‘‘I usually wrote,” he said, ‘‘on the 
top of the piano, standing. I rarely looked at my manuscript as 
I wrote, partly to spare my eyes and partly because the writing 
seemed literally to flow from my pen. I thought it a modest little 
tale when it was finished, and with the greatest delight accepted 
the Harpers’ offer for it of 500/., with another s500/. for the draw- 
ings in illustration.” 

* * * 


THEN CAME ‘' Trilby.’’ ‘*Of the mechanism of the story,” 
du Maurier said, ‘‘I can tell you nothing. The story formed 
itself. I had always a leaning towards the weird and mystical. 
My father was a great musician. I myself had a passion for song. 
So the mysterious, the occult and music took their place in it by 
right of natural descent. The name had struck me as one with a 
fortune in it. It was none of my inventing. Charles Nodier had 
written a romance with a Trilby in it. Alfred de Musset had 
composed a sonnet to Trilby. But it fitted my heroine, and I 
adopted it. I think I must have felt as happy as Thackeray did 
when the title of ‘Vanity Fair’ suggested itself to him. At any 
rate, I at once said to myself, ‘ That is a name which will sell a 
book.’*’ Never did he speak a truer word, The name was an 
inspiration. 

Oe ce. 


OF THE GENEROSITY of the Messrs, Harper, his publishers, 
du Maurier was always eager to speak. ‘‘ As a boy | worshipped 
Byron,” he would say, ‘‘ his fire, his wit, his audacity. But in the 
light of my own experience, I can't forgive him that one cruel line, 
‘ Now Barabbas was a publisher.’ From the first they had faith 
in ‘ Trilby.’ I looked for no greater success than with ‘Peter 
Ibbetson,’ which I have always thought the better book. But they 
began by offering me double the ‘Ibbetson’ terms. I thought it 
royal treatment, and accepted, Then they begged me to recon- 
sider my decision, accept a little less, and retain an interest in the 


book. I pinned no great faith to ‘ Trilby’s’ Grenadier coat, how- ' 


ever, and said, ‘No.” Two thousand birds in the hand were good 
enough for me. But directly the ‘bcom’ assumed magnificent 
proportions, the Harpers voluntarily destroyed our agreement and 


— to allow me a handsome royalty on every copy of the 
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A Book and Its Story 
‘* CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER CIRCLE” 


IT CAN be said with perfect truth that Charlotte Bronté is 
one of the most interesting personalities in the history of English 
fiction. This is largely due, of course, to her sad story, and 
also to the fact that this story was told to the world by another 
novelist, the author of the immortal ‘‘ Cranford,”” who knew how 
to make the most of the material that was put into her hands, 
Everyone who has read Charlotte Bronté’s novels has read her bi- 
ography by Mrs. Gaskell, and a great many who have not read her 
novels have read the ‘‘ Life,” It would be hard to imagine any- 
thing more dreary than the lives of the three gifted Bronté sisters 
in Haworth rectory, or when they were earning a scant livelihood 
as governesses, Everything that has been written concerning 
them has accentuated their misery and roused the pity of the 
reader a thousandfold. 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


Since Mrs, Gaskell’s ‘‘ Life’ there has been nothing more interest 
ing or accurate than ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle,” by Mr. 
Clement K, Shorter (Dodd, Mead & Co.), The literary world has 
been waiting for this book, and no one will be disappointed in it. 
Mr. Shorter has had the good taste to keep himself in the back- 
ground and let Charlotte’s letters tell her story. Miss Nussey, 
the ‘‘ Dear Ellen,” or ‘* Dear Nell,” to whom Charlotte addressed 
so many of her letters, is still living, and so is the Rev, Arthur 
Bell Nicholls, Charlotte’s husband. From these two Mr. Shorter 
has been fortunate in getting hundreds of letters written by the 
author of ‘‘Jane Eyre” to her friends. He has used the more 
important and grouped them in his book, so that they cover cer- 
tain events in her life, and I should think that he had used every 
scrap worth publishing. Both Miss Nussey and Mr. Nicholls, 
who, by the way, is married again, gave him every help in his 
work, and he has, both by the letters and by his research, been 
able to throw much light upon certain dark passages in Charlotte 
Bronté's life. He has not, however, proved to my satisfaction 
that Patrick Bronté was not a severe father, nor that Charlotte 
was really in love with M. Heger, the principal of the Brussels 
school. He does prove, though, that Branwell Bronté, the brother, 
was a very ordinary as well as a very disreputable fellow, whom it 
would be absurd to suspect of having had anything to do with the 
writing of his sister's works, Indeed, Charlotte says distinctly in 
one of her letters that Branwell did not even know that his sisters 
had written any books. He was not in a condition to under- 
stand the matter, even if it had been explained to him. 

* * &* 

Mr. Shorter begins his book with a chapter in which he pays his 
respects to Mrs. Gaskell, whose ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté” he 
places side by side with Boswell’s Johnson and Lockhart's Scott. 
Then he goes on to say that, though Mrs. Gaskell made her biog- 
raphy of the greatest interest, she did not always stick to abso- 
lute facts; either she was misinformed, cr she was careless in her 
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investigations, When Mrs, Gaskell’s biography of Charlotte first 
appeared it was received with every expression of delight, not only 
by the public, but by Charlotte’s father and husband; but after 
the latter had thoroughly digested its contents (particularly its 
strictures on themselves), they did not feel so well satisfied with 
it; and as for Charlotte's neighbors, a great many of them were 
up in arms at the patronizing tone that Mrs, Gaskell took in re- 
gard to them. In subsequent editions of the book the author 
modified some of her statements, but even then there were many 
unpleasant things left, many of them true. 


* * 8 


In writing a notice of this book I can do no better than follow 
the example of Mr. Shorter and give more of Chariotte’s words 
than of my own. People paid more attention to letter-writing in 
the early fifties than we do in these days, and few people, even in 
those days of leisure, wrote more carefully or more entertainingly 
than Charlotte Bronté. I believe that the writing of letters to her 
friends was her chief pastime in the rectory at Haworth, It must 
have been terribly hard for one of her temperament to fill the sit- 
uation of governess to a lot of unmanageable children. In writ- 
ing to her sister Emily from one of her numerous places, she 
says:—‘‘I have striven hard to be pleased with my new situation. 
The country, the house, the grounds are, as I have said, divine. 
But, alackaday, there is such a thing as seeing all beautiful around 
you—pleasant woods, winding, white paths, green lawns, and 
blue, sunshiny sky—and not having a free moment and a free 
thought lefttoenjoy themin. Thechildren are constantly with me, 
and more riotous, perverse, unmanageable cubs never grew."’ To 
complain to the mother of the little wretches was of no use. She 
scowled at the governess and made excuses for her children. Not 
only was Charlotte governess and companion of the children, but 
she seems at the same time to have held the place of seamstress 
in the house. In the same letter she says of her employer, Mrs. 
Sidgwick:—‘‘She cares nothing in the world about me, except 
how the greatest possible quantity of labor may be squeezed out 
of me, and to that end she overwhelms me with oceans of needle- 
work, yards of cambric to hem, muslin nightcaps to make, and, 
above all things, dolls to dress,” Think of it! The author of 
** Jane Eyre” making muslin nightcaps and dressing dolls! Mr. 
Sidgwick was more considerate of his governess than his wife 
was. ‘* He never asks me,” writes Charlotte, ‘*to wipe the chil- 
dren's smutty noses, or tie their shoes, or fetch their pinafores, 
or set them a chair.” 

es er 


The life that she led at Brussels is toldin ‘* Villette ’’ and ‘* The 
Professor,” but there is more told here. I find nothing in these 
letters from Brussels to show that Charlotte had anything more 
than a friendly feeling towards M. Heger. His wife, she admits, 
she did not like; and who could like a woman who was always 
spying at one from behind doors and through keyholes? Char- 
lotte’s life in this school was almost as dreary as when she 
was a governess, although she had a little more independence. 
‘Amongst the 120 persons in the house,”’ she writes, ‘‘I can 
discern only one or two who deserve anything like regard. This 
is not owing to foolish fastidiousness on my part, but to the pres- 
ence of distinct qualities on theirs. They have no intellect and 
politeness or good nature and good feeling. They have no sensa- 
tions themselves and they excite none.” And then she adds:— 
‘The phlegm that thickens their blood is too gluey to boil.” In 
a letter to her sister Emily she describes in full the incident of 
which she made such a dramatic chapter in ‘*‘ Villette "—the con- 
fession toa Roman Catholic priest in a cathedral. The priest 
discovered that she was a Protestant, and at first was not going 
to allow her to confess. But she adds :—** I actually did confess 
—a real confession.” In her early letter Charlotte writes of her 
brother Branwell as though they were on particularly friendly 
terms, but later, in her letters to Miss Wooler and Miss Nussey, 
she does not hesitate to speak freely of his faults and failings. To 
the former she wrote in January 1846:—‘‘ You ask about Bran- 
well, He never thinks of seeking employment, and I begin to 
fear he has rendered himself incapable of finding any station 
in life. Besides, if money were at his disposal, he would use it 
only to his own injury. The faculty of self-government is, I fear, 
almost destroyed in him.” In a letter to Miss Nussey, still 


speaking of Branwell, she says:—‘‘I wish I could say one word 
to you in his favor, but I cannot; therefore I will hold my tongue.” 
again:—-‘* You must expect to find him weakened in mind, 


& complete rake i . 
all cans in appearance 


I have no fear of his being at 
Ito you; on the contrary, he will be as smooth as oil.” 
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In writing to Mr, W. S. Williams, who, Mr. Shorter says, was her 
‘* discoverer,” she says, after the death of her brother :—** Bran- 
well was his father’s and sisters’ pride and hope in boyhood, but 
since manhood the case has been otherwise.” And she adds :— 
‘*I do not weep from a sense of bereavement—there is no prop 
withdrawn, no consolation torn away, no dear companion lost— 
but for the wreck of talent, the ruin of promise, the untimely and 
dreary extinction of what might have been a burning and shining 
light."" And again, in the same letter:—‘‘ My unhappy brother 
never enjoyed what his sisters had done in literature—he was not 
aware that we had ever published a line. I could not tell him of 
our efforts for fear of causing him too deep a pang of remorse for 
his own time misspent and talents misapplied.” 


* * * 


Mr. Shorter devotes a chapter to Emily Bronté, whom many 
people considered more of a genius than her better-known sister. 
In reading this chapter I quite agree with Mr. Shorter that Emily 
is ‘‘a sphinx whose riddle no amount of research will enable us 
to read,” and now it even seems that the portrait that was pub- 
lished some time ago as of Emily Bronté by Charlotte Bronté was 
a mere fancy sketch. I am very glad to know that it is, for it was 
not my idea of the author of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.” There is 
hardly a single note of gayety in one of these letters written by 
Charlotte. They are either the records of illness or death, or of 
a life that was asdullas death, But for letters from her friends and 
the boxes of books that Mr. Williams sent up from London, there 
was nothing to relieve the monotony of her life at Haworth rec- 
tory. In her letters to Miss Nussey, Charlotte wrote more about 
family affairs and her own feelings, but to Mr. Williams she showed 
more of the intellectual side of her character, and was more apt to 
write her opinions of the books that he sent her, There were 
some interesting writers publishing new books in those days, and 
it is not to be wondered at that Charlotte opened her parcels from 
London with eager fingers. In one of these parcels was Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘‘ The Town,”’ with which she was delighted. ‘‘ There 
is,” she writes, ‘‘something peculiarly anti-melancholy in Leigh 
Hunt’s writings, but they are never boisterous, They resemble 
sunshine, being at once bright and tranquil.” A new book by 
Carlyle was among the treasures, ‘‘I like Carlyle better and 
better,”’ she writes. ‘* His style I do not like, nor do I concur 
with his opinions, nor quite fall in with his hero worship, but 
there is a manful love of truth and honest recognition and fearless 
vindication of intrinsic greatness, of intellectual and moral worth 
considered apart from birth, rank, or wealth, which commands 
my sincere admiration.”” Of Ruskin she says :—‘‘ lf ‘ The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture’ resemble their predecessor, ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ they will not be lamps at all, but a new constellation— 
seven bright stars, for whose rise the reading world ought to be 
anxiously agaze.’’ Her criticisms of books and authors were par- 
ticularly bright, as bright as the ‘‘ seven bright stars,” though 
I cannot agree with what she says of Jane Austen, I think 
that she is only right in spots when she criticises the author of 


‘* Pride and Prejudice.” 
*_ * * 


Charlotte, as is well known, went to London to visit her pub- 
lishers and to meet some of the literary people of that time, among 
whom was Thackeray. Thackeray was the first among many men- 
of letters to appreciate and acknowledge the genius of the author 
of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” and, before he knew who she was, he sent cop- 
ies of his books to her with his ‘‘ grateful regards,” In a letter 
to Mr. Williams she says :— 


" The more I read Thackeray’s works, the more certain I am that he 
stands alone, alone in his sagacity, alone in his truth, alone in his feel- 
ing (his feeling, though he makes no noise about it, is the most genuine 
that ever lived in printed page), alone in his —— alone in his sim- 
plicity, alone in his self-control, Thackeray is a Titan, so strong that he 
can afford to perform with calm the most Herculean feats. There is the 
charm of majesty and repose in his greatest efforts. He borrows noth- 
ing from fever, his is never the energy of delirium—his energy is strong 
energy, thoughtful energy, The last number of ‘ Vanity Fair’ proves 
this peculiarly. Forcibly exciting in its force, still more impressive than 
exciting, carrying on the interest of the narrative in a flow deep, full, it 
is still quiet—as quiet as reflection, as quiet as memory, and to me there 
are parts of it that sound as solemn as an oracle. ackeray is never 
borne away by his own ardor—and he has it under control, his genius 
obeys him—it is his servant, it works in fantastic changes at his will. 
Thackeray is unique. I can say no more—I will say no less.” 


Charlotte wrote freely to Miss Nu of her feelings toward 
her father’s curate, Mr. Arthur Bell Nicholls, whom she eventu- 
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ally married. She spoke contemptuously of him at first, though 
she regretted his feelings toward herself, and that he should be 
made to suffer thereby. At the same time she could not bring 
herself to marry him, and as for her father, he was very angry at 
the thought, He did not hesitate to say that a woman of his 
daughter's genius ought to do better for herself than to marry his 
curate. However, Charlotte must have overcome her repugnance 
for the man, for she married him, and her short married life 
seems to have been a happy one. Her father, too, changed his 
Opinien of his curate, for when he died he left him what little 
property he had and spoke of him in most affectionate terms. 


* * 


Mr. Shorter has added much to our, knowledge of Charlotte 
Bronté, for, with one or two exceptions, every letter that he has 
published in this book is new, and he has been at great pains to 
talk with the few surviving friends and relatives of Charlotte and 
to tell the story of her life as accurately as possible. The most 
interesting part of the book, quite naturally, is the letters, and 
they show us the writer in her every mood. While the dominant 
note in these letters is one of sadness; often of despair, there are 
touches of humor, too, which give us a glimpse of what Char- 
lotte might have been amid other surroundings. Mr. Shorter has 
done his work admirably, and the admirers of Charlotte Bronté— 
an army which is swelling in numbers every day—owe him more 
than thanks: they owe him a debt of gratitude. Je. Aya De 


London Letter 


A GREAT INFLUENCE is removed from among us; a master- 
spirit is at rest. William Morris is dead. So much has been 
written of him in the few days that have intervened since his 
death, so many of his friends and comrades have spoken of him 
as they were privileged to know him, that it seems a presumption 
for one who never met him face to face to attempt to set down 
his few broken words before that august and puissant memory. 
Still, for the very gratitude and pleasure of acknowledgment, 
some things may be said, perhaps, without indignity. We have 
all felt his influence—even the least of us; and with Morris, far 
more than with the majority of his time, the work was the man. 
Let what is said, then, be said humbly. 

“ Among their mightier offerings, here is mine.” 

The influence of Morris and his work, I think, comes to us at 
two different periods in two different aspects; and the change of 
aspect is analogous to a chang: of front in the poet himself, In 
the first impressionable period he comes to us, in his own words, 
as ‘‘the idle singer of anempty day.” It is, of course, true that 
that description of his earlier verse by no means exhausts its 
quality; Morris, as another critic has said, was never idle, and 
the day of his activity was never empty. But in that grand cru- 
sade of his against ugliness, it was inevitably the first stage that 
he should be drawn to ‘‘love the abstract spirit of beauty in all 
things,” and that it should be the abstract, rather than the con- 
crete, that should arresthim. ‘‘ Forget,” he says, 

“ Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam, and piston-stroke.” 
Well; it was impossible that he should forget these things for 
long. No man set in this great city of noise could forget them 
for long. But it is the first instinct of every nature that strives 
after that abstract spirit of beauty, to turn away with revulsion 
from so much that is soiled and sordid in the daily traffic of a 
great city. We like to ‘dream of London small, and white, 
and clean,” and to fare forth from it to greener lands yet-— 
‘* A nameless city in a distant sea, 
White as the pe walls of faérie.”’ 

In this respect ‘‘The Earthly Paradise” will always be pri- 
marily the poem of the young, when the evil days come not, nor 
the hours draw nigh, in which we feel that we have no pleasure 
in it. For those hours must come for most, and, when’ they 
come, the faerie lands forlorn seem too illusive, too vain for the 
requirements of a practical generation. Arnold would scarcely 
have found his ‘‘ criticism of life’ in the early poems of William 
Morris. 

Fortunately, however, this period passes also; and we return 
to ‘The Earthly Paradise” anew, appreciating it at its truer 
worth, It stands, indeed, as the first step in the upward path to 
beauty, it marks the first stage in the development of the poet’s 
mind, To it succeeds the stirring of action, the beginning of the 
man’s walk in the world. Morris had been upon the Delectable 
Mouatains, had breathed their bountiful atmosphere, and he re- 
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turned to set up the House Beautiful in the midst of his com- 
panions. The House of Fulfilment of Craving, the Cup with the 
roses around it, and all the other concrete objects of his activity 
are at once emblems of his return to the conmon ground. In 
other words, Morris turned from the abstract spirit of beauty to 
its reflection here. He began to think how he might benefit his 
contemporaries, how some of the impenetrable ugliress of mod- 
ern life might be pierced and irradiated. He sought for his phi- 
losophy, and he found it in socialism, 

It is doubtful whether he was a great leader of men; it would 
appear that he lacked the qualities of generalship, the power of 
organizing, no less than of impressing, masses compact of het- 
erogeneous elements. One of his comrades has told us that the 
failure of his followers to present a bold face to authority, that 
the many cowardices of Trafalgar Square wearied and discour- 
aged him. But this discouragement was not the attitude of the 
born leader of men. Such a one would have rallied the shattered 
forces again and again, would have borne back resistance, and 
stamped out timidity. Morris, on the contrary, withdrew into 
himself again, True, he remained a socialist to the end; but it 
almost looks as though he had seen, in those few hours of heated 
incident, that the masses are still weighed down by the burden of 
ugliness, that the time is not yet ripe for the many-headed to ex- 
ercise its wits, At any rate, he retired from the more active op- 
position to authority, and took up his perfect work in quietness and 
confidence. Henceforth, his crusade was confined to the con- 
stant pursuit of things beautiful and of good report; under his 
hand the common objects of life assumed a new and a wonderful 
significance. Tables, chairs, curtains, books—into everything 
he instilled the expression of his dominating sense of beauty, 
Others may have preached the claims of beauty more eloquently 
in word and line; no man in his generation has done so much to 
set before the eyes the possible ideality of the commonplace. 
Moreover (and this was the very essence of his power), the artist 
was above all things a man. Here was no maudlin dilettante, lily- 
fingered and round-shouldered; but the fine, muscular type of 
thoroughgoing Englishman—a man who could teach with author- 
ity and not as the hireling scribes, Somehow, while that rough, 
virile figure was among us, enshrining so much of delicacy and 
grace, we seemed to join hands with the mighty Elizabethans, who 
laid aside pen for sword, and sword for pen, and wrote their 
names with each alike across the face of the whole earth. Here, 
we said, was assurance of a man: here was a poet in the first, 
Greek sense of the word—-a maker, an artificer, a creator. 

He rests from his labors, but his works follow him. No doubt 
there will be reactions, backslidings; but some things that were 
possible before his administration will never be possible again. 
The wooden, didactic poetry of the early decades of this century; 
the wax flowers and smug glass-cases; the houses of God built 
like barns for the beasts of the field—these things can never come 
again. Sweetness and light in our garden fancies; sweetness and 
light by our twilit firesides—how much of it do we not owe to him! 
We step so easily into the circle of our privileges, and smile so 
readily at the errors of our forefathers! In moments of com- 
placency we are even persuaded that we are ourselves the con- 
trollers of our own derivative taste. Complacency is pleasant and 
very comfortable; there are even those who would have us believe 
that it is the peculiar foible of the Englishman. Well, then, in 
this alone let us be un-English. Other men have labored, and we 
have entered into their labors, For the glorious privilege of their 
example, let us carry our thanks, humbly and commemoratively, 
where alone those thanks are due. : 

LONDON, 9 Oct. 1896. 


(See The Lounger, on page 247.) 


The Fine Arts 
The Decorations at the Manhattan Hotel 
THE DECORATIONS of this new hotel, at 42d Street and Madi- 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 





‘son Avenue, are worth seeing by those who desire to keep them- 


selves informed of the artistic progress of the city. The two 
artists concerned (Messrs. C. Y. Turner and J. Wells Champney) 
have both had the good fortune to secure an appropriate setting 
for their work—a matter that is too commonly disregarded 
by architects and artists alike. The architect of the hotel is Mr. 
H. J. Hardenbergh. Mr. Turner’s work in the entrance-hall is 
the more important as to size and subject, and his pale, bright 
color tones are in complete harmony with the general color scheme 
of the hall, which is panelled in white and grey marble orna- 
mented with narrow borders and wreaths of glass mosaic. 
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coffered ceiling is in blue grey, white and silver. The largest 
painting is a broad frieze running along one side of the hall above 
the mantlepiece. In the central division is a sealed figure repre- 
senting the City of New York, and on either side advancing to- 
wards her are cavaliers and Puritans and Indian men and women. 
To the left of this central composition is a group of inventors, 
among whom may be distinguished Fulton, Morse and Franklin. 
To the right is a group of hunters, reapers and surveyors, rep- 
resenting the activities of the common people. The background 
is a view of the Palisades. Over the piers between the windows 
on another side of the hall are life-size figures of ladies in the 
costume of the last century; and in the semi-circular space at 
each end of a stained-glass skylight is a slightly draped ideal fig- 
ure representing lyrical music and dance music. The composition 
of the long frieze is very happily varied, the several groups being 
well held together, but without confusion; and all the paintings 
are in pale tones of pink, green, blue and yellow, which relieve 
the prevalent grey and white of the architecture. 

Mr. Champney’s work is not less happily placed in the ladies’ 
waiting-room, the deep crimson, dark green and gold of which 
accord well with his warm scheme of color. His groups of wo- 
men seated on the grass recall to a certain extent the favorite sub- 
jects of Boucher and Tragonard; but the treatment of the figures 
is decidedly modern, and the frank green color and the broad 
masses of the background still more so. He has evolved a very 
charming and decorative style, and we shall be surprised if he 
does not have many followers. 





Art Notes 

A DINNER and reception were given at the Waldorf on Oct. 16, 
to celebrate the sixtieth birthday of Mr. Russell Sturgis, the well- 
known art critic, lecturer and President of the Fine Arts Federation. 
Among those present were Messrs, Richard M. Upjohn, President 
of the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects ; 
George B. Post, President of the Architectural League of New York ; 
John La Farge, President of the Society of American Artists; 
Howard Russell Butler, President of the American Fine Arts 
Society; Bruce Price, President of the Municipal Art Society of 
New York; J. Q. A. Ward, President of the National Sculpture 
Society; John M. Carrere, President of the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects, New York; Frederic Crowninshield, President of the 
Mural Painters; J. G. Brown, President of the American Water- 
Color Society; and George L. Heins, Vice-President of the Fine 
Arts Federation. Most of the societies forming the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York were thus represented. 


—The exhibition to celebrate the centenary of Alois Senefelder’s 
discovery of the art of lithography closed at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House on Oct. 17. It included specimens of the art from 
its earliest infancy till its present development, all the great lith- 
ographers of to day being represented. At the opening of the 
exhibition, Messrs. Joseph R. Keogh and Charles Brand delivered 
addresses. The latter referred to lithography as ‘‘ that which is to 
art what the printing-ptess is-to literature.” 





Education 


THE SEMI-CENTENARY of the discovery of anesthesia by Dr. 
William Morton was celebrated on Oct. 16, in the old amphitheatre 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, where the first 
Operation under the influence of ether: was performed. The 
amphitheatre, which has not been used in twenty years, had been 
restored to the condition in which it was on 16 Oct. 1846, in- 
cluding the original operating-table and the instruments used on 
that occasion. The address of welcome was by Mr. Charles H, 
Dalton, President of the Massachusetts General Hospital. Dr. 
Robert T, Davis of Fall River, who was present at the operation, 
gave his ‘‘ Reminiscences of 1846"; Dr. John Ashhurst, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, read a paper on ‘‘ Su Before Anesthesia,” and 
Dr, David W. Cheever of Boston spoke on ‘‘ What Anesthesia 
Has Done for Surgery.” Dr.S. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia 
contributed a poem on ‘‘ The Birth and Death of Pain,” Papers 
followed by Dr, John P. Reynolds of Boston, on ‘‘ The Relation 
of Anesthesia and Obstetrics” ; by Dr.W. H. Welch of Baltimore, 
on “The Influence of Anzsthetics Upon Medical Science,” and 
y Dr. Charles McBurney of New York, on ‘‘ The Surgery of the 

uture,”’ 

Prof. Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins has just returned 
from England, where he went in June as the agent of the United 
States of Education, to study the methods of English sum- 
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mer educational classes. He gave most atténtion to the cathedral 
towns, the great industrial cities and the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin. His report will be published 
by the Bureau. 

The Johns Hopkins University Library has just been enriched 
by the library of the late Henry Phillips, Jr., of Philadelphia, It 
consists mainly of works on numismatics and on Spanish and Ger- 
man literature. Mr. Phillips was Secretary of the American 
Philosophical Society, a leader in the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia, and the author of ‘‘ The Paper Curren- 
cies of the American Colonies” and ‘‘ American Continental 
Money.” Mr. William Wallace Spence of Baltimore has pre- 
sented to the University a large collection of books dealing with 
the relations of the Jesuit fathers concerning the early discovery 
of this country. Through the generosity of Mr. T. B. Noel 
Wyatt, a course of public lectures on German history or literature 
will be delivered at the University during the winter. 





Notes 


THE MACMILLAN CO, will shortly publish the first volume of the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Works and Letters of Lord Byron,” edited 
by W. E. Henley. This edition is to be completed in twelve 
volumes, of which the letters, diaries, controversies, speeches, etc., 
will be contained in four, and the verse in eight, with portraits, 
The first volume will contain the letters from 1804 to 1813, witha 
portrait after Phillips, and will be soon followed by the first volume 
of the poems, with a portrait after Westall. The scene of the new 
book by Mrs, Dodd, about to be published by the same house, is 
laid upon the rivers and meres of the ‘‘ Broads’ of Norfolk, Eng- 
land. This region, with its yachting and sporting life, is one 
almost unknown to Americans. In ‘+ A Book of Scoundrels,” just 
brought out by this firm, Mr. Charles Whibley describes the careers 
and achievements of certain notorious malefactors of al! ages and 
several countries—Cartouche and Peace, Moll Cutpurse and the 
Abbé Bruneau being among the number. Jack Sheppard in the 
stoneroom of Newgate, reproduced from an old print, serves as a 
frontispiece. . 

—The scene of ‘‘Gaston de Latour,” the late Mr. Walter 
Pater's unfinished romance, is laid in France, at the period of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the central figure is drawn on 
lines corresponding to the portrait of Mariusthe Epicurean, The 
story, which has been prepared for the press by Mr. C, L, Shad- 
well of Oriel College, completes the series of Mr. Pater's collected 
writings, published by the Macmillan Co, 

—The first volume of a new edition of the prose works of Swift, 
with a biographical and critical introduction by Mr. Lecky, will 
be issued shortly by the Macmillan Co., in Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary. A feature of the edition, which will probably extend to 
eight volumes, will be a complete biography of Swift's writings, 
compiled by Mr. Temple Scott. The same house announces 
‘*The Castles of England: Their Story and Structure,” by Sir 
James Mackenzie, Bart., with full-page plates, illustrations in the 
text and plans, . 


—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. announce the American 
Citizen Series of books on the practical workings of the functions 
of the state and of society, with especial reference to American 
conditions and experience, to appear under the editorship of Dr, 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard. It will consist of the following 
volumes :—‘‘ Financial History of the United States,” by Prof. 
Davis R. Dewey; ‘‘ American Foreign Policy; Diplomacy and 
International Law,” by re one B. Moore; ‘‘ History of Politi- 
éal Parties in the United States,” by Prof. Anson D. Morse; 
‘*Elements of Political Economy; with Special Reference to 
American Conditions,"’ by Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman; ‘* Outline 
of Practical Sociology; with Special Reference to American Con- 
ditions,” by Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor; and ‘‘ Actual Government As Applied under American 
Conditions,” by Albert Bushnell Hart. 


—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. are about to issue the first 

_ volume of a new series of historical works (Harvard Historical 
Studies), to be published under the direction of the Departm: nt 

of History in Harvard University, entitled ‘‘ The Suppression of 

the African Slave Trade to the United States of America, 1638- 

1870,” by William E. Burghardt Du Bois, a Negro, twenty-eight 

years of age, born at Great Barrington, Massachusetts. Mr. Du 

Bois was educated in the public schools of his home, at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Ténn., at Harvard University (A.B., 90; 
A.M., 91; Fellow, '91, "92; Ph.D., 95), and at the University 
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of Berlin, being sent abroad for two years by the Trustees of the 
John F, Slater Fund, to study history and political science, in 
1892-4. On his return he became Professor of Latin in Wilberforce 
University, Ohio, an African Methodist institution, and the oldest 
of schools for Negro youth. After two years’ service there, he 
was appointed Assistant in Sociology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to take charge of a special investigation into the condition 
of the Negro people of the city of Philadelphia, and has just 
entered upon his work in that place. 

—Dean Farrar’s long: promised book on ‘‘ The Bible: its Mean- 
ing and Supre macy ” is now announced as being ‘‘ in the press” by 
the Messrs, Longmans, who state that the author, ‘‘ while sup- 
porting the unique grandeur and inestimable value of the Scriptures, 
points out the dangerous errors which have sprung from their mis- 
interpretation and from humanly invented theories as to the nature 
of their inspiration,” 


—The first volume of Victor Hugo’s correspondence, just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., contains letters by 
Lamartine, Alfred de Vigny, Lamennais, Armand Carrel and 
Sainte-Beuve, M. Paul Meurice, the editor, states that he has 
taken great care in making the selection, and adds that all the 
letters which are not given in this edition will eventually find their 
way to the National Library. The second and concluding volume 
will appear in a few months. 

—The representatives of Mr, William Morris have entrusted the 
preparation of an authoritative record of his life and work to Mr. 
J. W. Mackail. 


—A book on ‘‘The Art of William Morris,” by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance, will soon be issued. It has been in preparation for 
some time, and is not the result of the poet's untimely death. 


—Several volumes of the Story of the Nations Series have been 
published in Leipzig, Paris, Lisbon and other Continental cities; 
and now translations are announced of Mr. Arthur Gilman’s ‘‘Story 
of the Saracens”’ and ‘‘ Story of the Romans ”’ into the Gujerati dia- 
lect, the province of Gujerat being inthe Bombay Presidency. Mr. 
Gilman is the first American author whose work has been trans- 
lated into this dialect. His ‘‘ Story of Rome,” by the way, has 
also been published in an edition in raised letters, for the blind. 
The forty-sixth volume of the series, on Canada, will be by the 
Hon, J. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the House of Commons and a well- 
known authority on Canadian history; the forty-seventh will con- 
tain ‘* The Story of the Balkan States,” by W. Miller, F.R.G.S. 

—Messrs, G. P, Putnam’s Sons have in press a new edition of 
‘*The Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York,”’ by the 
late Abram C, Dayton, fully illustrated. 


—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, will publish immediately ‘‘ The 
Cure of Souls,” by lan Maclaren (the Rev. John Watson), being 
his Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, recently delivered at 
Yale University. Among the contents are chapters on ‘* The 
Genesis of the Sermon,” ‘‘The Technique of the Sermon,” 
‘* Problems of Preaching,” ‘Theology the Theory of Religion,” 
‘* The New Dogma,” ‘‘ The Machinery of a Congregation,” ‘* The 
Work of a Pastor,” ‘‘The Public Worship of God” and ‘‘ The 
Minister's Care of Himself.” 

—The American Publishers Corporation has nearly ready a 
new edition of the works of Marie Corelli, in six volumes, illus- 
trated; and new editions of Green’s ‘‘ History of the English Peo- 
ple,” fourvolumes, with illustrations ; Guizot’s ‘‘ History of France,” 
eight volumes; Scott’s Waverley Novels, twelve volumes, illus- 
trated; McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times,” and ‘‘ The 
Library Series” of twenty-four of the World’s Best Books. The 
same house has just issued Dickens's ‘‘ Little Folks,” a series of 
books for young people, by Charles Dickens, which have been 
long out of print. The set, which is in six volumes, includes the 
stories of ‘* Boy Joe,” ‘*Sam Weller,” ‘‘ Smike,” ‘‘ Dame Dur- 
den,” ** Sissy Jupe,” ‘‘ Florence Dombey,” ** Little Paul,” ** Little 
Nell,” ** Dolly Varden,” ‘‘ Oliver’ Twist,” ‘‘ The Jew Fagin,” 
‘* Tiny Tim,” ‘‘ Two Daughters” and ‘* The Child Wife.” 


—-The November Ladies’ Home Journal will contain an ac-- 


count, by ex-Mayor A. Oakey Hall, of Jenny Lind’s first ap 
ance in America, in the old Castle Garden, in 1850, and o the 
marvellous enthusiasm it aroused. 

—In the November number of Harjer’s sfapestes will be be- 
gun a series of papers on ‘‘ The White Man's Africa,” by Poultney 


igelow, who was sent by the magazine to South Africa, The 
first paper deals with Jameson’s raid. 
.. The November Century will contain the opening instalments | 
of three serials, ‘* Campaigning with Grant,” by General Horace 






Porter, illustrated by C, S. Reinhart; Dr. Weir Mitecbell’s novel 
of the Revolution, ‘* Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker”; and ‘* A Rose 
of Yesterday,” by Marion Crawford. A new short story by 
Chester Bailey Fernald will deal, not with the Chinese of San 
Francisco, but with New England characters and scenes; M., 
Boutet de Monvel will contribute a paper on Joan of Are, to 
accompany a series of water-color designs in which he has depicted 
her career; and Mr. Duncan Ross, the son of a Confederate 
officer, will explain ‘‘ Why the Confederacy Failed.” 

—Among the contents of the November Scribner's will be papers 
on ‘‘ What America Has Done for Whist,” by Cavendish, ‘‘ The 
Renaissance of Lithography,” by M. H. Spielmann, and ‘‘ Woman 
Bachelors in New York,’ by Mary Gay Humphreys. Mr. Barrie's 
‘* Sentimental Tommy ”’ will be finished in this number. 

—Messrs. Bangs & Co, will sell on Nov. 9 and following days 
the library of the late Mr. Henry F. Séwall of this city, compris- 
ing a rich collection of Old English literature, rare editions, 
illuminated MSS., specimens of the work of the early Italian, 
German, French and English printers, many editions of the Bible, 
books of emblems, extra-illustrated works and fine bindings. 


Publications Received 


About Children; What Men and Women HaveSaid. $1. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Aldrich, T, B. Judith and Holofernes. $1.25 Hougbion, Mifflin & Co, 





Ambrosiue, Johanna, Poems. Ed. by Kral I Schrattenthal. Tr. by a rh aig ming 
8 Bros 

Balfour, } M.C, Maris Stella, §r. Roberts Bros, 
Balzac, H. de. Beatrix. Tr. by james Waring. $1.50. Macmillan Co, 
Barr, Robeit. Revenge! $1.25 Wy p- Stokes Co, 
C.E. A Latin Composition. lyn & Bacon, 

Lous AF The sane Bible. Pari I, Phila.: Jewish Chater Society, 

Tammar Henry Holt & Co. 


wi The Bridal March, and Day. $1.25. nm Yoeeienen x 
Rone, e. $1.2 ncott Co, 
Bet, Selected Poems.” Ed, by C. Porter and We 'Cie athe. 2 vols, 





$ Pe ve Crowell & Co. 
Brun and E, 8, Tucker. Little Belles and Beaux. $1.25. F. A. St: kes Co. 
Burns, chet Compiste Works, Illus, 4 vols, $4. J. B. pipgnset Co. 
Byron, Poetical Works. New York: Henry Frowde, 


Cawein, i * Tne Garden of Dreams. $r.2 Louisville: J. P. Morton & Co. 
Concerning Friendship : A Year Book. Compiled by E. A. mae » & 
utnam’s Sons. 
Coppée and Maupassant Tales. Ed. by A. G. Cameron, Oe gO Holt & Co, 
Coppée, F. OnKend L’Argent 60c, Henry Holt & Co, 
penne J, be . A General Freight and Passenger Post. 75c. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
bney, » julia P, Little Daughter ofthe Sun, $1.25. Roberts Bros. 
Eaves on and Patho-Social Studies. Washington: — Printing Office. 
Egan, Maurice F. The Vocation of Edward Conway $35 Benziger Bros. 
krckmann-Chatrian. Le Conscrit de 18:3, Ed. by O. Super. pe 
D. C, Heath & Co, 
Finn, Francis J. Ethelred Preston. 4 Benziger Bros. 
ei Second Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
vols, ynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawiord Co, 
Gellibrand, Emma. J.Cole. $x. T. 


Y. Crowell & Co, 
German Classics, Ed, by C. A. Buchheim. Vol, V. Macmith sn Co. 
Giberne, Agnes. The Girl at the Dower House, and eines. $x. 


Thoeas Whittaker. 
Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. Ed. by H. C. G. von Jagemann. §: 12 


Henry Holt & Co. 
Harris, W.'T. The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia. $1.2 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Hatton, Bessie. The Village of Youth. $1.50 F. A. Stokes Co. 
Heaton, J.L. The Quilting Bee, 1. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Hi'G aul, Versathenes Glick. 70. . Brentano’s, 
G.B. Talks About Autographs. $3. 50. Houghton, — & Co, 
Hocking, rdoseph. The Mist on the Moors. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Hodges, peor. Faith and Social Service. $1.25 T. Whittaker. 
Home, Andrew. Through Thick and Thin. §:. 25. J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Hopkins, Tighe, —— m Memories. 60c. Ward, Lock. en 
Huntington, eS ockanock Stage. $1.50. Con mS S. S. Pub. Soc. 
Jamison, Mrs. ee apb. $1.50. A. Wilde & Co. 
soe. Jobn. The Christian Year $1.50. .B. Lippincott Co. 
er, David. Swept Out to sea. pe -- Lippincott Co. 
a Henry. The Myst tery ot the Island. §r.25. B. Lippincott Co. 
Lane, E. W. Arabian a wd tertainments. 6 vols. $6. B. ie pincott Co. 





Lecky, Walter. Mr. Billy Butto Bros, 
Lesage. Gil Blas of f Sanilllana. Tr. he van Laun. 4 vols. a — 














B. Logie ncott Co. 
Marshall, Emma. the North Sea. ty ” omas Whittaker. 
érimée, Prosper. rmen. Tr. by Garrett. $e. Little, Brown & Co, 
Mohn, V. Big | Ludwi sg $x. bis ene 
i re. . dD ncott 
orris, William. The War ath at the World's End. 2 vols. 50. J = 








= & Co. 
Mowry, W. A. and A.M. A History of the United States for schools $1.0. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

New English Dicteneey. Ed. by Dr. James A. H. Murray. Vols. III, and IV. 
Disburde: ee te, roms Fish—Flexuose. Each, 6oc. Macmillan Co. 


Nicholson, honeonag s Roberts Bros, 

aber gg Pobiiar Hi Handbook of the Ornithology of Eastern pom > ane 

Brown 0, 

Old "Houses tr the Antient Town of Norwich. 1660—1800. Tus? by, Mary E. 

Perkins. Norwich, Conn.: Bulletin Co. 

Optic, Oliver On the Staff. $1.50. Les & Shepard. 
Mite ” Under Two Flags Peels. oe Piet Co. 

P 

Oxley, J. Macdonald. The Boy Tram $1.50 Y. Crowell Go. 

pet D. Plane Geometry. * ver, Burdett & Co, 

Phipson, T. L. Famous Violinists and Fine Violins, $:.75. a B. phar Co. 

lyimpton. A a The Black Dof. $1.25. Ri Bros. 

im, Frank. Memories and Impressions. Privately Printed. 

( 2 Fairy a Far and Near. §1.50. F. A, Stokes Co. 

Beh on Manhattan Gables. §:.25. Thomas Whittaker. 

en in. vq Ae , = are ing $1.25. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 
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Roe jones A Child. ate $t.25. Oe eS Co. 
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Sargent, John F, Supplement te Reading for the Young. $1. Terhune, A. P. Syria from the Saddle. §:.<0. Silver, Burdett & 
J ° ° Boston: A. L. A. Pub. Section. anal m9 A. Bigarreau. Ed. by C- Cc. Fontaine. asc, D. ¢. Heath & sq 
Sitections foe Ot t Translation. a D. — Heath &Co. Theuriet, A. Rustic Life in Fra T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 
e Early scottish Poets. Ed. by W. H, Browne. $1.2 Thomson, E. W. bay ‘Gibb the the pat Boss. §r. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Johns Hopkins Press. Tomlinson, E.T. an Continentals, $1.50. W, A. Wilde & Co, 
ties Venus and Adonis, The Rape of Lucrece, Each, 45c. Tomlinson, . T. T,‘Teeamesh oung ee $1.50. i“ & rd, 
MacmillanCo. Tucker, G. ay and Nursery. Ro 
ona C. W., E. B. Andrews, and Others. Church Unity. Virgil's Rneld. other, I-VL, VIIL., Ix. ef by D. Y. Comstock. §r.. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Ailys & Bacon, 
d. Ed, by H. D. Traill. Vol. V. $3.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Webster, J.P. The Oracle of Baal. $1.50. - B, Lippincott Co. 
W. Primary ma og Ginn & Co, Wels en Hatton. The Tin Kitchen. . Y¥. Crowell & Co. 
Spee W Frank R. [epee Chap. +B. Lippincott Co, Wells, eri ¥: Modern French LEevature. $1.50. Roberts Bros, 
Stories and samgade Se m Waahipegton rving. $z. pa . P. Putnam's Sone, Weseciheel erry the Blunderer. $1.25. Roberts Bros. 
— H. B, Household Papers and Stories. Uncle Tom's @ Cabin. 3 ay Each. illard, E, we Min ren’s rig i Gassen A. Stokes Co, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Workorerts W. Poems. Knight. Vol. VIT. §t.50. Macmillan Co. 
sirebtfild, RK. A. The Opera. §2. . B. Lippincott Co. Wright, J. MeN, The Pooles’ Millions. $1.50. Congregat. S. S, Pub, Soc, 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 


209 West 23rd Street, New York, 
Have Just Published 


THE ISLAND OF 


CUBA 


By [, Sdoutonens A. A. . Sowan, U. 8. A., and Professor M. M. 
A, Goseriptive sad pe account of the Great Antilla, 
ineludin: resent revolution, and considering the position 





Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made. 
Marburg Bros., 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Ma." 
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The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE, Contains 255,000 Volumes. 
Branches: qs Fifth Ave and 120 Kroadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city, 


of the United States in regard to it. With 
colored maps, and a full index. 


“It conveys just the information needed at this time more 

|‘ satisfactorily, we think, than any other recent publication 

the authors opimons on the Cuban Question are of 
interest and value."”—PHILADELPHIA TIMKS. 


| Fourteenth Edition of the Political Novel 


THE HON. PETER STIRLING 


By PAUL LEICESTER ForD, 12mo, $1.50. 
| “Timely, manly, thoroughbred.”—ATLANTIO MONTHLY. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





A MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT. 


A stirring, tragic novel, involving music, love, 
and the stage. By E. Irzena2vus STEVENSON. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


LOU, A NOVEL. 


By Baron von Rosperts. Absorbing in its 
0” 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
1.00 


Edmund Gosee says: * Baron von Roberts is one 
of the most active and must popular novelists of 
Germany.” ‘ Lou” is his ideal book. 


JILL, A LONDON FLOWER GIRL. 


A graphic novel of humble life. By L. T, 
Mzapg. 12mo, paper, 50 cents, 


“The book is hard to lay down before the en4 is 
reached,” —Fres Press, Burlington. 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. 


A new book for boys, by Lieut. R. A. Jaynz. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
“ A typical story of the wild border life of the West, 


w Ke@ and e in tone; a good book to place in 
the hands of aay boy.”— Boston Ci 














NEW HDITIONS. 
A Daughter of the Tenements. 


A novel, by Epwarp W. TownsENp. 12mo, 

r, with 40 full-page illustrations by 

emble, 50 cents. Same, handsomely 
bound in cloth, $1.25. 


sd charm of this book is in its graceful style, 
its epigrammatic and well-considered comment, its 
turns of wit and humor, and the life and admiraule 
coloring of its many pictures "— The Sun, New York 
There isa snap about this work which makes it 
reading . ‘there will be many 
‘A Daughter of the Tenements’ before 

the big public is sated "—New York Times. 
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SUNSET PASS. 


A realistic military novel, by Capt. Cuartzs 
Kine. Illustrated. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 
Same in cloth, $1.00. 


“A stirring tale, . . . told with dramatic energy, 
and there are ‘many striking peepee illus- 
trations.” —The Independent, New York, 





THE CUBAN LIBERATED, 


Or, Saved by the Sword. A novel, by Roperr 
Rexpate. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 





$1.00. 
“A romance with an gg a exciting plot.”— 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Bo 


By Herman MELVILLE, 


“Herman Melville’s books are never old, always 
new; the greatest sea romances ever written.” 


TYPEE: A Real Romance of cae 
the Southern Seas. r 
OMOO: A Sequel to “'Typee.” naatrated 
MOBY DICK; or, The White £6 conte. 
Whale. Cloth, 
WHITE JACKETS or, The} per vol, 
World in a Man-of-War. $1.00. 


These editions of Melvilie's “ sterling romances” 
are edited by Arthur Stedman. 





DICKENS’ LITTLE FOLKS. 
(Long Out of Print.) 


A series of most popular books for young 
le. By Coaries Dickens. Now ready, 
in 6 vols., Nein, cloth (in neat box), $8.00 
THe CONTENTS: “Boy Joe,” “Sam Weller,” 
‘* Smike,” “Dame Durden,” Sissy Jupe,” “ Florence 
Dombey,” “Little Paul,” * Little Nell,” ‘Dolly 
Varden,” “ Oliver Twist,” ‘‘ The Jew, Fa “+4 “Tiny 
Tim,” ** Two Daughters,” and “ Child 





*e* For sale by all booksellers, or sent carriage prepaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


* ¥. oa 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION, 310-318 Gth Av., New York, 








Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system, 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me: says: 
‘* I have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results, 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on app'ication to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, Ke Is 
Deware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
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with BOOK MBS. oan secure speedy and ef- 
fective publication, by addressing the Au. 
thors Pub'g Ass'n, 14 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 
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EMINGTON 
““edwoea Statidard 


of Excellence, 


Everyone knows 
what it repre 
sents — the Best 
Work with Least 
Labor, Enduring 
Service, Unequal- 
i. led Economy and 
' Convenience. The 

















Number fy Model model 


‘beass the stamp of 
Unqualified Public Approval 


327 BROADWAY, NEw York 
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EDUCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT OHIO $ 
WOODSIDE SEM MINARY, Mise Phelps’ E mugen ar and © Classical 
City advan’ for culture and study. Ex- — Ps Preparatory, Regular and 


Miss "BARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





», Connecticut 
TMAKG ~~" sey iy Dp DAY 
HOOL FOR GIRLS reopens it. 1 nnd 
second year. T Res. Frane A is hacen, Rock 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal 


Relea p. Seminary for Girls. 


ato English Courses. French, German. 
my A Rev. 7B. McLgan, Simsbury, Conn. : 











NEW JERSEY 
The [lisses Anable’s Enatteh, French and German 
Boarding Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art and Mumc. Apply for circulars. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





AVE YQU a daughter to educate and send to school? 
H “then ask for a cireular from Mux. H. CLERO, 4315 
Walnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR 
Preparatory to Br PP idewe Colle; 
Miss RENCE BALDWIN, iacipal Within 
ears*more than fifty pupils have a Ae 
awr College from this he scheol. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Beceem Diplome eves in 
both General and eetiinn 








HE MISSES TIMLOW, NUTLEY, N. 
CLoversipe. Boarding School for Girls, oe hear New York. 
Refers to Bishop Starkey. Address Miss E. W. TIMLOW. 





Fine, seo-ngee! tems & stone bu acres beautiful 
g circular, aa the Secretary. 








THE DRAMA 











NEW YORK GEISHA DALY'S TUBATRE. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL. very evening, 9.15. 
eames Ww. and $ y at 2. 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doan. 2th 
S Mus ELLEN W, Bovp, Principal. Albany, a apanese Musical Comedy. 





4 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The torty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mra, C. F. Hagtr, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
COBNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
jay en, Pippen on asics Kies, aoe Veer Point, For 
catalogue address 8, C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 
New York, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackie’s 


Aestemie nt Ce 
adm: 
ed a tale totes too from New 




















) ieee Y. 
NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Schoiastic Year 1895-96 


Since omen 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
T RIveRsipE Drives, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Miss *s School for Girls. 

caiee A i tuedes ree Bony Ste ae 
_, Principal. 55 West 47th St. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN FRENCH. 


Pécheur D’Islande. 
By Zee 5 Lotic Fontaine BT, YL with D., ‘Bleecker of 


Fench hecadaetien 2 C) Titgh moots 
Washington City. No & Romans Chois 


In telling the simple story of an Iceland oll 
man, Pierre Loti stirs the deep, warm and tender 
em of human sympathy. 


12mo. 818 pages, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents, 
Complete Catalogue on application. For sale 

all booksell pesspaid tu receipt of prise by 

the publisher, “ , 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (48th St), New York. 

























“The most taccinaline entertainment in town.” 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Lavtest United States 
Government Foad Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Thogeephien, and eee ae y books—Mrs. Besant's Works. 
it: “The Growth of the Soul,” by 7 Binnett. $1.50. 
T. z COMBA, Agent, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE CHURCH’S 


ONE FOUNDATION. 


By REV. B. F. BARRETT. 


Thirty refreshing and helpful discourses filled 
with the thought and M4 pod of ag New Age. Large 
type; fine cloth; price, 75 





. | Address 8 WEDENBORG Pus.  ABSOCLATION, 








Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Critic 


y Review of Literature and the 
Arts 


(since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. Gilder 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

To points in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, $3 a year; shorter terms, 25 cts. 
amonth, Foreign postage (Postal Union), 
$1 a year; 50 cts, for six months; shorter 
periods, 10 cts. a month, Handy binder, 
$1; with new subscription, 50 cts. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance, 
names not being entered in our books till 
payment has been received. In ordering, 
please state whether subscription is sew or 
old ; and in requesting change of address, 
always give old address as well as new. 
New subscriptions run from date of current 
issue, unless otherwisedirected. When only 
month is named, subscription dates from 
first issue in month, 

SINGLE COPIES 

The price of Zhe Critic is ten cents a 
copy. Back numbers over six months (but 
not over one year) old, fifteen cents a copy. 
Over one year old, twenty-five cents. Many 





‘| of the earlier issues are out of print and not 


to be had at any price, _ Indexes same price 
as single copies, 


BOUND VOLUMES 
Vol. 1, (old series), covering the year 
1881, $10. Vols. II, and III. (1882 and 
1883), $7. 50 each. Each volume of the 


new series (beginning January 1884) covers 
six months; price, $2. tht 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Lyons Silks. 


Black and Colored Moire, 
Rich Brocades, Armures, 
Impression sur chaine, 
Metal Brocades, 
Plaid Silks, Plaid Poplins, 
Silk & Wool Moire Velours. 


White Satin, White Brocade,. 
White Faille, White [loire 


for Wedding Gowns. 


FANCY SILKS AND GAZES. 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Gazes, Grenadines, 
Mousseline de Soie. 


Lyons Velvets. 


Brocaded Velvets, 
Colored and Black Velvets. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK... 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards. 

‘* There is an atmosphere of home comfort - 
and hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which 
is rarely met with in a public house, and which 
insensibly draws you there as often as you turns 





your face toward New York.” 





